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FOREWORD 
By ANEURIN BEVAN 


N the summer of 1930, in the company of a few friends, 
Ll visited the Soviet Union. The visit lasted only about four 

weeks. I cannot pretend to have formed more than a fleeting 
impression of the vast work which was being done. However, 
it had one dominating theme: it was the second year of the 
Five-Year Plan, and it was already possible to see, in the 
great cities in particular, the first impact of the Plan upon the 
living standards of the population. 

On my return to Great Britain someone asked me what 
impressions I had formed in Russia. Of course, it was diffi- 
cult to sum up in a few sentences what were vague, amorphous, 
intangible and very mixed feelings. However, I remember on 
the spur of the moment saying to him what still remains in 
my memory. T said it seemed to me that the difference 
between Russia and Great Britain consisted in this: that in 
Great Britain we were slaves to the past, but the Russians 
were slaves to the future! 

The sacrifices demanded of the Russian people were quite 
inconsistent with the maintenance of a democratic régime. 
However long-suffering, or however idealistic a people may 
be they are not prepared to wait too long for what Tennyson 
called “the far-off interest of tears”. 

Russia was trying to comprise, within a few short years, 
capital accumulation, which has taken Great Britain and 
America almost a century to accomplish. Russia, therefore, 
or so it seems to me, had to choose one of two alternatives: 
to establish democratic institutions in her country and to take 
a much longer time to build up her industrial and technical 
resources; or to build them up much more quickly by the in- 
strument of totalitarian discipline. She chose the latter, and 
the consequences of that decision were serious for the Rus- 
sians and almost as serious for the rest of the world. 

As a consequence of the sacrifices that were necessary, the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union underwent a complete 
transformation. By a series of purges the old Bolshevik 
leaders were liquidated and an entirely new generation of 
bureaucrats took their place. Those of us who watched the 
transformation taking place sensed the change in the climate 
of opinion. 
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The result of this change in the internal situation in Russia 
was obviously to make the new Russian leaders impatient of 
democratic processes with which the Communists in many 
countries still had to deal. They came to see democratic in- 
stitutions as the enemy of working-class progress and not as 
its accoucheur. » 

Slowly and almost imperceptibly the Communist Parties of 
the rest of the world, and especially of Eastern Europe, be- 
came more and more conspiratorial, penetrating, coercing, 
cajoling, seducing and betraying their Social-Democratic 
allies. 

In this book Denis Healey and his fellow writers describe 
the full fruition of this development in Eastern States in the 
years immediately following the end of the Second World 
War. It is a grim, depressing narrative, but nevertheless it 
is one with which the world should familiarise itself, and 
especially its full significance should be understood by 
Socialists and Labour people everywhere. Enough incidents 
have now been added to the story to make its significance 
unmistakable. 

The Communist Party is the sworn inveterate enemy of the 
Socialist and Democratic Parties. When it associates with 
them, it does so as a preliminary to destroying them. There 
is an old German aphorism which says: “To cast an enemy 
out it is first necessary to embrace him.” That is what the 
Communists mean when they ask for co-operation and 
alliance with the Socialists. 

We should not withhold a sense of historical understanding, 
nor should we assume that these manifestations, horrible 
though they are, are anything other than distortions of man- 
kind forced to adapt itself to abnormal circumstances. But, 
having said that, it is necessary for Socialists to understand 
that they are not now talking the same language as those who 
have come under the influence of Stalinist doctrines. 

The Communist does not look upon a Socialist as an ally 
in a common cause. He looks upon him as a dupe, as a 
temporary convenience, and as something to be thrust ruth- 
lessly to one side when he has served his purpose. 

If the reading of this book brings that lesson home to the 
members of the Labour Movement of this country, and to 
Socialists throughout the world, then it will have performed 
a great service to mankind. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
° By Denis HEALEY 


(Denis Healey is thirty-three. He has been in intimate 
touch with the East-European Socialist Parties since his 
appointment as International Secretary of the Labour 
Party in January 1946. In 1947 he attended the Annual 
Congresses of the Socialist Parties in Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland as a fraternal delegate. In May 
1947 he attended a meeting of all the East-European 
Socialist Parties in Budapest as an observer.) 


HE other day I came across an interesting article on 
iD Rossen expansionism in the Eastern Mediterranean. It 

-was in an American newspaper. The writer was warning 
Britain that unless she intervened to support Turkey in resist- 
ing Russia’s demands, the whole of Eastern Europe might 
be lost to the Russian dictators. He wrote: 

“The broken and undulating Western frontier of the 
[Russian] Empire, ill-defined in respect of natural boun- 
daries, would call for rectification, and it would appear 
that the natural frontier of Russia lies from Danzig or 
perhaps Stettin to Trieste. And as sure as conquest fol- 
lows conquest and annexation follows annexation, so 
sure would the conquest of Turkey by Russia be only 
the prelude for the annexation of Hungary, Prussia, 
Galicia, and for the ultimate realisation of the Slavonic 
Empire which certain fanatical Pan-Slavistic philosophers 
have dreamed of.” 

These words appeared in the New York Tribune on April 
12, 1853. The writer was Kar] Marx. 

Nearly a hundred years later Marx’s prophecy has come 
true. It is ironic that the Russian dictatorship which finally 
justified his fears claimed Marx himself as its source of in- 
spiration. 


THE PEOPLES OF EASTERN EUROPE 
By seizing Eastern Europe after the Second World War 
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the rulers of Russia have immeasurably increased their 
resources. To the 200 million people living within the boun- 
daries of the Soviet Union they have added a further 100 
million, most of whom are more advanced in civilisation than 
the Russians themselves. The oil of Rumania and Galicia, the 
great coal and iron basin of Silesia, the industries of €zecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary; these are an invaluable prize 
for a régime which is particularly backward in industrial 
development. By pushing forward to the Stettin-Trieste line 
the Russians have obtained a strategic position which students 
of geo-politics have always considered the key to the control 
of all Europe. 

This book is not primarily concerned with the international 
implications of Russia’s advance into Europe or with the 
economic changes which were one of its results. It deals 
mainly with the political struggle in Eastern Europe as it has 
affected the Socialist Parties. As such it presents a case-history 
which Socialists all over the world should examine without 
prejudice. But before the drama is unfolded the stage must 
be set by a short description of Eastern Europe in general 
and of the techniques by which the Soviet rulers added it to 
their empire. 

Eastern Europe as a whole presents some striking contrasts 
with its Western neighbours. It is mainly inhabited by Slav 
nations from the same stock as the Russians. But between 
the Poles, Czechs and Slovaks to the North and the Slovenes, 
Croats, Serbs and Bulgarians to the South live two non-Slav 
peoples—the Hungarians and Rumanians. 

The vast majority of the East-European peoples live and 
work on the land. Industry developed late and became im- 
portant only in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary. Except 
in these three countries there scarcely exists a middle class or 
working class of the Western type. In this social and econo- 
mic setting it is not surprising that democracy had a slow 
and uncertain growth. Before the Second World War 
Czechoslovakia was the-only country in Eastern Europe which 
recognised Western ideals of Parliamentary democracy. The 
other countries were all dictatorships to a greater or lesser 
degree In some cases the tiny ruling clique drew its strength 
from a land-owning aristocracy exercising feudal power. In 
others the army was the decisive political factor. But in all 
cases political oppression and social injustice were the rule. 
The pre-war régimes maintained their position by a brutality 
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which was often barbaric. Many of them were disfigured by 
an anti-Semitism as bestial as Hitler’s, if less thorough-going. 

Though the countries of Eastern Europe can be considered 
together as a whole in contrast with Western Europe, they 
differ greatly among themselves in national character, social 
development and political outlook. It has always been the 
tragedy of Eastern Europe that nationalism has been a dis- 
ruptive force, even when unity was required against a com- 
mon enemy. The Czechs will not easily forget that in 1938, 
after Munich, Poland took advantage of their extremity to 
seize Teschen. Almost every country in Eastern Europe 
contains national minorities from other countries within its 
frontiers. Indeed nationalities are so mixed up that it is im- 
possible to draw frontiers so as to include a homogeneous 
population. In Poland and Czechoslovakia minority prob- 
lems often hampered the work of the Socialist Parties. When 
I attended a Conference of East European Socialists at Buda- 
pest in 1947 I found that even under the Russian occupation 
conflicting national interests prevented the Socialists from 
framing a common economic policy. 

National differences also affect the attitude of the East 
European countries towards the Russians. The Poles, for 
example, have seen Russia invade and mutilate their country 
so often that they tend to hate the Russians whatever their 
views on Communism. The Bulgarians, on the other hand, 
have always felt towards the Russians as a small boy towards 
his big brother. 


THE COMMUNISTS CAPTURE POWER 

Everything that happened in Eastern Europe after the war 
was conditioned by the presence of the Red Army. It was, 
of course, inevitable that the Red Army should advance far 
into Europe in its victorious campaign against Germany. A 
series of Big Power conferences during the war fixed the 
boundaries of Russian occupation in great detail so as to in- 
clude all the countries of Eastern Europe except Greece. In- 
deed, in some cases the Western armies deliberately refrained 
from advancing so that the Russians could take up the posi- 
tions which had been allotted to them. This had particularly 
bad results in Czechoslovakia. American troops could in 
fact have liberated Prague some days before the Russians, 
but they were held back so that the Red Army could enter 
the Czech capital instead. To many Czechs this seemed as 
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much a betrayal of their country by the West as the Munich 
Agreement of 1938. It was in any case a clear sign that 
Czech democrats could expect very little aid from Western 
countries in the years which followed. 

On the other hand, in return for the right to occupy East- 
ern Europe as a zone of Russian influence, the Soviet rulers 
undertook to establish democracy throughout the area by 
free elections as soon as possible after the fighting ceased. 
There is no doubt that the Russians never intended to keep 
this promise. Indeed there is some evidence to suggest that 
they did not fully realise that the Western powers were sincere 
in demanding free elections. 

The Communist rulers of Russia do not believe in the 
possibility of lasting co-operation between Communist 
régimes and régimes of any other type. Thus every attempt 
by the East European democrats to prove their desire for 
friendship with Russia was wasted. The Russians could be 
satisfied with nothing less than total surrender. They wanted 
to control every East European country through a Communist 
dictatorship whose leaders they could choose themselves. 

On the other hand there could be no question in 1945 of 
imposing Communist dictatorships on Eastern Europe by 
violent revolution or by Russian force. 

In most of these countries the Communist Parties were tiny 
minorities. Administrative breakdown would have deprived 
Russia of badly needed reparations. Open civil war would 
have invited intervention by the Western armies from nearby 
Germany and Austria. In any case Russia could not afford 
to tie down her own troops indefinitely simply to suppress 
disorder inside her security zone. Somehow she had to pro- 
duce speedily but without undue disturbance a series of Com- 
munist régimes which would be strong and stable enough to 
continue without direct Russian support in future. In this 
sense at least the Molotov Plan for Eastern Europe was like 
the Marshall Plan for Western Europe—standing on its head. 

There was thus little in common between the Communist 
seizure of power in Eastern Europe and the revolution in 
Russia nearly thirty years before. The Russian revolution 
was a revolution of the traditional type—the state apparatus 
was overthrown by the armed uprising of oppressed 
classes. It is doubtful whether such a revolution is still 
possible in any modern State. On the one hand the social 
and economic functions of the state machine have become 
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immensely complex and far-reaching. If the revolution 
wrecks this machine the winner will face insoluble problems. 
On the other hand the techniques of oppression available to 
those who control the state machine are exceptionally efficient. 
A direct assault on the power of the State has not much 
chance of success. i 

The Russian revolution is the exception which proves this 
rule. It took the Bolshevik Party five years in Russia to 
establish itself securely in power after the First World War. 
During this period it deliberately shattered the whole fabric 
of the Tsarist State and tried to build up a new State on the 
fuins. But the whole operation was attended by terrifying 
difficulties and dangers. Administrative collapse brought 
starvation to millions. There was widespread and bloody 
civil war, with armed intervention by foreign powers. The 
revolution survived mainly because Russia was geographically 
so remote. Attempts to produce Communism by similar 
methods in Europe failed catastrophically. 

During the quarter of a century after 1917, Communists 
saw the problem increasingly as one of capturing the bour- 
geois state machine rather than destroying it. So they studied 
intensively the anatomy of power in a democracy. They 
mapped the location of the strong-points—not only in the 
state institutions themselves, like the armed forces, police and 
civil service, but also in the whole economic and social struc- 
ture, particularly the trade unions and professional organisa- 
tions. They explored the techniques by which public opinion 
could be roused and exploited. They grew expert in mobilis- 
ing support for their aims through organisations in which 
they played no obvious part themselves. And they insinuated 
their agents secretly into the civi! service and the other 
political parties. 

By the end of the Second World War the Russians had 
digested all this experience and had developed an entirely 
new pattern for revolution—the so-called Popular Democracy. 
There is no basic difference of aim or function between Popu- 
lar Democracy and the Soviet system which emerged from 
the Russian civil war. This has been made clear repeatedly 
by Communist leaders. Georgi Dimitrov, former General 
Secretary of the Comintern and Premier of Bulgaria from 
1946 to 1949 declared on December 25, 1948: 

“The Soviet régime and the Popular Democratic 
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régime are two forms of one and the same system of 
government. Both are based on the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Soviet experience is the only and the best 
pattern for the building of Socialism in our own country 
as well as in other countries.” 

Mathias Rakosi, leader of the Hungarian Communists, who 
had himself experienced the failure of a Soviet revolution in 
Hungary after the First World War, described Popular Demo- 
cracy in his Party paper as ‘“‘a dictatorship of the proletariat 
without the Soviet form”. 

Revolution by Popular Democracy was engineered as 
follows in Eastern Europe. In most of the countries con- 
cerned, Russia encouraged the construction of a State mainly 
on the bourgeois and democratic model; these States were 
controlled by coalition governments in which the Communist 
Parties did not appear to exercise an exclusive or even a pre- 
dominating influence. But the Communist Parties did in- 
variably take over the Ministry of the Interior or National 
Security. So they controlled the direct apparatus of state 
power, and particularly the police force. In the countries 
which had fought against Germany—ex-enemy countries 
were not allowed armed forces—the Communists also 
secured control of the army, either directly or through osten- 
sibly non-Party Ministers of Defence. Finally the Com- 
munists took the Ministries of Information wherever possible, 
with control of all state propaganda. These Communist- 
controlled departments were immediately consolidated as 
separate satrapies, and all non-Communist officials in them 
were purged. 

The Communist Parties themselves were rapidly expanded 
from small groups of devoted revolutionaries into great mass 
organisations numbering millions of members. Readiness to 
accept Party discipline was the only condition of entry, but 
the incentives to join were various. There was, for instance, 
genuine enthusiasm for a Party which showed courage, initia- 
tive, experience and purpose, and which gave scope for such 
qualities in new members. Then the Communist Party 
offered a sanctuary for individuals with a guilty past—col- 
laboration with the enemy or membership of organisations 
now considered criminal. Furthermore, the Party, alike in 
its policy and propaganda, exploited every current in popular 
feeling, including nationalism, religion and even the property 
instinct. There was the intimidation and victimisation of non- 
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Communists—sometimes the use of force but more often the 
withholding of necessary privileges, the right to furniture 
dockets, a new flat, or the right to work; for instance, in- 
transigent individuals would be removed from their home 
and families to a post far away in the provinces. And there 
was the usual instinct to jump on the band-wagon. So the 
Communist Parties grew. But inside these swollen mass 
armies the old Communist élite remained as a general staff. 

Outside the Party proper the Communists tried to get 
control of all existing social organisations. They got a foot- 
ing even in other political parties. Blackmail has rarely been 
used so extensively as a political weapon. The Minister of 
the Interior, with his unrivalled opportunities for uncovering 
guilty personal or political secrets, often preferred to use his 
knowledge to secure a docile tool rather than a new tenant 
for the overcrowded prisons. And of cd&rse the Communists 
paid special attention to the trade unions; in most of these 
countries the trade unions expanded as fast as the Communist 
Parties themselves, and under the same direction. Through 
them the Communists obtained effective power over the whole 
industrial machine; and in them they acquired a useful instru- 
ment for special pressure; a newspaper could be suppressed 
as easily by a strike of printing workers as by a decree of the 
Minister of the Interior. 

By using these methods the Communists managed to ob- 
tain decisive influence inside every East European country 
within a few months of the German withdrawal. But their 
final capture of power depended in every case on direct inter- 
vention by Russia as the occupying power. And, of course, 
it was only in virtue of the Red Army occupation that the 
Communists were able to begin the process at the outset. 


POLAND 

For various reasons Russian intervention was more open 
in Poland than anywhere else, and in Poland the Communists 
violated democratic forms far more flagrantly. The Polish 
Resistance Movement, which had inflicted more damage on 
the Germans than any other resistance movement in Europe, 
was completely independent of the Communists. Even be- 
fore the war was over, the Russians crippled its chances of 
taking over the country when the Germans left. Through refus- 
ing to support the Warsaw rising the Red Army connived at 
the annihilation of the Polish Home Army by the Nazis. 
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After this the Russians tricked the Resistance leaders into 
visiting Moscow where they were all arrested and tried. 
Finally the Russians forced Poland and the Western Allies 
to include members of the so-called Lublin Committee in the 
Provisional Government of Poland, though these were 
almost without exception agents or puppets of the Soviet 
Union and the tiny Polish Communist Party. 

Small groups of guerrillas continued to fight the imposed 
authorities in Poland for at least two years after the Russians 
arrived. But in the absence of an authentic Socialist Party, 
the focus of legal opposition to the new régime was the newly 
formed Polish People’s Party (P.S.L.) under Mikolajczyk, a 
Peasant leader who had served during the war in the Polish 
Government in London. In 1945 the P.S.L. was nominally 
part of the Polish Government, but with the approach of 
elections it was treat@i by the Communists as beyond the law. 
Its members were regularly beaten up by the police. When 
in March 1946 a Peasant Co-operative Congress was being 
held in Warsaw 1,200 of the 2,000 delegates were arrested on 
the way. Every type of fraud and intimidation was used to 
reduce P.S.L. polling strength. A new electoral law gave dis- 
proportionate representation to the Western territories which 
were under total Communist control. Political trials were 
held in an attempt to implicate Mikolajczyk in plotting against 
the State. Bogus anti-Communist parties were created out- 
side the Government bloc so as to split the P.S.L. vote. The 
sponsors of P.S.L. candidates were arrested and tortured in 
large numbers. In districts which contained a quarter of the 
country’s population, P.S.L. election lists were disqualified. 
In many other districts the voters were forced to march to the 
polls and to cast their votes in public under police super- 
vision. When the elections took place in January 1947 the 
Government bloc received 394 seats and the P.S.L. only 28. 

Persecution of the P.S.L. continued throughout the year 
and Mikolajczyk, warned that he would shortly be arrested 
and condemned to death, decided to flee the country. He 
left Poland secretly at the end of October 1947. From now 
onwards the only obstacle to Communist contro] was the legal 
Polish Socialist Party, or P.P.S. Its story is told in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


HUNGARY 
In Hungary the Communists played a weak hand with 
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great skill and finesse. Apart from the indirect influence of _ 
the Russian Army, the elections held in November 1945 were 
free. The Communist Party found itself a minority of 17 
per cent in a coalition government dominated by the Small- 
holders, who had an absolute majority over all others. The’ 
Smallholders’ Party was a conglomeration of diverse elements. 
It claimed to represent the small farmer, but, as the only non- 
Marxist party, it was supported by every type of anti-Com- 
munist in the population. So the first aim of the Communists 
was to disintegrate the Smallholders’ Party by isolating and 
detaching each group of its supporters in turn. The Com- 
munists obtained Social-Democratic support in this by play- 
ing on ideological sympathies and fears of a new white terror. 


In January 1947 the Communist Minister of the Interior 
announced discovery of a plot against the régime, in which 
many Smallholders were said to be involved. For a time the 
Smallholders showed fight; they used their majority in Parlia- 
ment to save their General Secretary, Bela Kovacs, from trial. 
But at the height of the argument about his Parliamentary 
immunity the Russian Army police arrested Kovacs for 
military espionage. He has never since been seen. This 
Russian intervention broke the back of Smallhoider resist- 
ance; in June the same year the Smaliholder Prime Minister 
was frightened into leaving the country and offering his resig- 
nation. When new elections were held in August all the real 
leaders of the Smallholders’ Party had been replaced by Com- 
munist stooges—and the Party’s support dwindled to 16 per 
cent. 


The second General Election was a masterpiece of political 
expertise. This time anti-Communist feeling was diverted into 
new mushroom parties; with 40 per cent of the total vote, 
these formed the legal opposition. The Communists used just 
sufficient fraud to ensure themselves a dominant position in- 
side the government coalition. Here the only group with any 
independence left was the Social Democrats; but their loyalty 
had been severely tested by the election frauds, of which they 
were the main victims. So they now received the same treat- 
ment as the Smallholders; those of their leaders who retained 
the confidence of the working class were forced to resign. A 
fake ‘party congress agreed to merge the Social Democrats 
finally in a single party with the Communists. Thus, though 
it had only 25 per cent of the Parliamentary seats, the Com- 
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munist Party became the only organised political force in 
Hungary. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, both the problem 
and its solution were significantly different. The Czech nation 
was conceived and reared in the ideals of Western democracy. 
But, like the Russians, they are Slavs; they had fought as 
allies with the Soviet Union ‘against Hitler. And the pre- 
arranged liberation of Czechoslovakia by the Red Army 
strengthened the popular belief, born of the Munich agree- 
ment, that Czechoslovakia’s only dependable ally against 
Germany was Russia. Moreover, even before the war, the 
only strong Communist Party in Eastern Europe had been in 
Czechoslovakia. So the elections in May 1946 were com- 
pletely free, and the Communists emerged as by far the 
strongest single party, though without an absolute majority. 
A coalition government, the so-called National Front, was 
formed under a Communist Premier, Gottwald. As always, 
the Communists held the Ministry of the Interior. But all 
parties in the front were united in treating the Czech-Soviet 
alliance as the basis of their foreign policy, and in carrying out 
a radical programme of socialist reform. 

Co-operation between the parties ran smoothly until 
summer 1947. In July the Soviet Union forced the Czech 
Government to reverse its unanimous decision to join the 
Marshall Plan talks in Paris. In the autumn the Communists 
strained the unity of the National Front by a series of pro- 
vocative and unacceptable demands—on economic issues, and 
in connection with the alleged discovery of a plot in Slovakia. 
Simultaneously they opened a campaign of terrorism against 
non-Communist workers in the factories. They made great 
efforts to obtain an alliance with the Social-Democratic Party, 
with whose support they would have had an absolute majority 
in the government. But when Fierlinger, then the Social- 
Democratic leader, tried to force such an alliance on his party, 
the resulting fury of the rank and file swept him from office 
at the party congress in November. The Social Democrats’ 
refusal to break the unity of the National Front increased 
their own party’s popularity at the expense of the Com- 
munists, who now felt certain of defeat if free elections were 
held, as planned, the next April. In December, Drtina, the 
Socialist Minister of Justice, produced evidence that Com- 
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munists were responsible for an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Benes. Tension grew, but the firmness and competence 
of the non-Communist leaders, confident that they represented 
the vast majority of a democratic people, made a repetition 
of the Hungarian débacle seem unlikely. Then in one week 
the whole structure of post-war Czech politics was shattered, 
a single-party dictatorship was imposed without serious 
opposition. 

In spite of occasional obscurities, the main features of the 
technique are clear. The resistance of the non-Communist 
elements was broken by two facts which immediately emerged 
with startling clarity. Firstly, the state machine was already 
so far penetrated by the Communists that resistance might 
wreck the whole structure. And in addition, the Communists 
had sufficient organised strength outside the machine itself 
to challenge even the authority of the State. Secondly, the 
Communists were fully prepared to meet resistance with civil 
war, and were confident of direct Russian support if civil war 
was necessary. 


The police acted throughout as a private instrument of the 
Communist Party—for example, they occupied the offices of 
rival parties and replaced their officials by Communist 
stooges. The Press, wireless and all means of publicity and 
propaganda were controlled by the Communist Minister of 
Information. | Meanwhile Communist-controlled Action 
Committees mobilised extra-constitutional power and in some 
areas took over the functions of government. The trade 
unions threatened a general strike. The armed mass demon- 
stration in Prague on February 21 performed the same func- 
tion as Mussolini’s march on Rome. On the other hand, the 
possibility of Soviet intervention was impressed first on the 
party leaders by the presence of the Russian Deputy Foreign 
Minister, who arrived when the crisis broke on February 17 
and did not leave until it was over. And the possibility was 
also held continuously before public opinion by Communist 
statements that the Soviet Union was interested in the victory 
of the so-called democratic forces. Indeed, the Russian 
Consul-General in Bratislava broadcast a statement that the 
Soviet people, 200 million strong, stood ready to support the 
struggle of their Czech brothers. Under the pressure of these 
two facts, every organised opposition to the Communists 
crumbled. 
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A superficial study of Communist successes in Eastern 
Europe might well make a Western observer think the Com- 
munists have almost superhuman intelligence and political 
skill. But closer examination shows that throughout Eastern 
Europe the Communists obtained power only because they 
had Soviet assistance and because national politics were over- 
cast by the shadow of a Red Army occupation. This point 
has been made many times by the Communists themselves. 
The leading Hungarian Communist, Revai, wrote in the 
Sociological Review of Budapest in April 1949: 

“In the beginning we were a minority. Nevertheless 
we had a decisive influence in the armed forces. Our 
strength was increased by the existence of the Soviet 
Union and the presence of the Soviet Army, on whose 
support we could always rely.” 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union itself declared on May 4, 1948: 

“The Soviet Army came to the aid of the Yugoslav 
people and in this way created the conditions which were 
necessary for the Communist Party of Yugoslavia to 
achieve power. Unfortunately the Soviet did not and 
could not render such assistance to the French and Italian 
Parties.” 

Ironically enough, Yugoslavia was the one country in 
Eastern Europe where the Communists obtained power with 
little help from the Russians. 


RUSSIA TAKES ECONOMIC CONTROL 

By the end of 1947 the Communist Parties had won effec- 
tive control of the state machine in every East-European 
country, though in some cases the formal] liquidation of the 
Socialists by fusion remained to be accomplished. The next 
stage was the assimilation of the whole region into the Soviet 
Empire and the elimination of nationalist elements inside the 
Communist Parties themselves. 

Soviet Russia began to obtain economic control of Eastern 
Europe the moment the Red Army arrived. She used three 
separate methods. Against the ex-enemy countries like 
Hungary and Rumania she used the right of conquest to 
acquire direct influence inside the national economy. In every 
country she used her military and political predominance to 
enforce commercial agreements on terms excessively favour- 
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able to herself. And, most important of all, as one by one 
the local Communist Parties captured control of all spheres 
of government, Russia made these Communist Parties 
administer the national economies in her own interest, accord- 
ing to a plan made in Moscow. 

Of course, in some countries Russia used all three tech- 
niques at once. But in general she avoided direct pressure 
on countries with wholly Communist governments. For 
example, Bulgaria was an ex-enemy country, but the Com- 
munists had won power there immediately after liberation. 
So Russia did not exert the right of conquest so ruthlessly 
against her. On the other hand, where Russia saw great pos- 
sibilities of plunder, as in Hungary and Rumania, she 
deliberately kept the local Communists in the background, so 
that the non-Communist parties bore the main odium of 
accepting her terms. Perhaps, too, Russia’s racial prejudice 
partly explains the difference between her favourable treat- 
ment of Bulgaria, the little Slav brother, and her harshness 
to the non-Slav peoples of Hungary and Rumania. 

In Hungary and Rumania Russia acquired direct influence 
through the armistice agreements and later the peace treaties. 
There were three main economic conditions: each country 
was compelled, firstly, to pay the expenses of the Russian 
occupation armies; secondly, to surrender all German property 
to Russia; and, thirdly, to pay $300 million worth of repara- 
tions—though a third of Hungary’s reparations went to Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia instead of Russia. 

The Red Army’s occupation expenses were, of course, fixed 
by the Russians themselves. Every township from Vienna to 
the Black Sea knows how closely the Russian commanders 
always calculated their pound of flesh, and how widely the 
Red Army interpreted its rights under this section of the 
treaty. In the twelve months from August 1946 Hungary 
spent 13 per cent of her budget purely on Red Army main- 
tenance. 

By taking over German assets, Russia inherited Nazi 
Germany’s economic stranglehold over Eastern Europe—for 
German capital had deeply penetrated most East-European 
countries before the war. Russia’s gains by this transfer were 
particularly immoral. Many of the so-called German assets 
were property which the Nazis had confiscated from local Jews 
and anti-Nazis. But despite the rights of the original owners 
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they passed straight from German to Russian hands. In Hun- 
gary alone Russia took over 300 different firms. And in effect 
Russia often doubled the value of these assets. She formed 
companies jointly with the Hungarian or Rumanian State, 
and contributed German assets as her own share towards their 
capital. In Rumania these joint companies monopolised the 
steel and timber industries, in Hungary the bauxite industry, 
and in both countries the whole of air and river transport, 
most of the oil and much of the banking. Though in these 
companies the interests of Russia and Hungary or Rumania 
were supposed to be equal, it is known that Russia often failed 
to contribute her full share of the capital. But she invariably 
claimed more than half the key posts and most of the profits. 
For example, in the Soviet-Rumanian Oil Company, Russia 
contributed only her German assets. But she claimed a 70 
per cent interest, and demanded moreover that her lion’s share 
of the profits should be remittable in dollars. When I was in 
Budapest in 1947 there was a popular saying that the Soviet- 
Hungarian Shipping Company was divided half and half— 
Russia took the big ships that sailed up and down the Danube, 
while Hungary took the little boats which went from side to 
side. 


These Russian-controlled companies, owning key industries 
in Hungary and Rumania, were the most visible sign of direct 
Soviet influence. But reparations were an even more im- 
portant factor in the period following the war. Though the 
value of each country’s reparations was fixed at $300 million, 
1938 prices were taken as the basis of assessment. So the 
present-day value of these reparations was more like $700 
million in each case. Moreover, Hungary had to pay a 
penalty of 5 per cent per month for delayed delivery. In 1946 
reparations took up a quarter of Hungary’s national budget, 
and almost the whole output of her metal and engineering 
industries. The proportion of the total national budget taken 
by reparations was of special importance. Russia had the 
right to choose the goods in which the reparations were to be 
paid. Consequently she was able to play a decisive part in 
drawing up the whole production plans of Rumania and 
Hungary. 

One more point is needed to complete this picture of how 
Russia exercised the right of conquest for her economic gain. 
Quite apart from individual looting by Red Army soldiers, 
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the Russians steadily dismantled machinery and equipment 
from Hungary and Rumania, and transferred them to the 
Soviet Union. No precise figures of this war booty are avail- 
able, but Russia had probably taken goods exceeding the 
value of her reparations long before payment of reparations 
was Officially under way. And it is estimated that the total 
value of goods directly acquired by Russia through the con- 
quest of Rumania and Hungary is more than $4,000 million 
—quite a tidy sum for an anti-imperialist power to extract 
from two People’s Democracies. 

These methods were used by Russia mainly against 
Hungary and Rumania. The next method was used indis- 
criminately against all the East-European countries. Russia 
exploited their needs and weakness to obtain trade agree- 
ments on unfair terms. It is more difficult to cite exact 
figures here. Russia made a series of trade agreements with 
all the East-European countries after the war. But in nearly 
all cases she refused to publish details of the values and 
quantities of the commodities concerned. In some cases 
political conditions were written into the trade agreements, 
but these have not always come to light. 

But two main points are fairly certain. In the months fol- 
lowing liberation, Russia supplied to many of the East- 
European countries goods without which their recovery would 
have been much slower. In return the East-European 
countries had to supply Russia with goods at a much lower 
price than they would have fetched elsewhere. In particular 
Russia exported raw materials like cotton, wool, iron ore and 
copper, and the East-European countries paid with goods 
manufactured out of these raw materials—like textiles, steel 
and machinery. In such cases the prices were often so un- 
equal that the East-Europeans themselves would privately 
describe the transaction as “reparations from current produc- 
tion”. In 1947 the Bulgarian Minister of Trade, a Com- 
munist, resigned because he would not stomach the terms 
proposed by Russia for her trade treaty with Bulgaria. 

Poland suffered particularly, because she had to send 
Russia coal which she could otherwise have sold in Western 
Europe for higher prices in hard currency. The Soviet-Polish 
trade agreement of January 1948 contained an interesting con- 
dition: Russia gave Poland credit to buy capital goods on 
condition that Russia, not Poland, should draw up the plans 
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for steel, chemical, cement and light-metal plants to be set 
up with Soviet aid in Poland. Moreover Poland had to sur- 
render to Russia some of her reparations claims to dismantled 
German machinery. 

Such trade agreements in themselves did much to give 
Russia economic control over Eastern Europe. As Yugo- 
slavia has learnt to her cost, a pattern of trade, once estab- 
lished, is not easily changed without great inconvenience to 
the weaker partner. Before the war the Soviet Union took 
scarcely one-hundredth of East Europe’s trade. In 1946 she 
took nearly half. This proportion declined in 1947 as the 
volume of East European production leaped ahead, though 
the quantity of exports to Russia increased. In 1948 Russia 
took about a third of East Europe’s trade. 

The economic influence thus exercised by Russia over 
Eastern Europe does not differ essentially from the influence 
any powerful and rapacious State may exert over its weaker 
neighbours—over allies weakened by war or enemies prostrate 
in defeat. It makes a striking contrast with the scrupulous 
generosity shown by America to Western Europe in a similar 
situation. But it does recall a striking parallel—the economic 
influence of Germany over Eastern Europe in the years before 
the war. In some respects the parallel is so close as to be mis- 
leading—particularly since Russia has directly inherited 
Germany’s capital investments. But in fact there is a 
difference as important as the similarity. Russia possesses a 
form of political control over every East-European country 
which Germany could never have hoped to equal. By the 
end of 1948 the Communists were the only real political party 
in every State from Poland to Albania. Each of these Com- 
munist Parties—with one significant exception—was con- 
trolled by Soviet agents. Each accepted the authority of 
Soviet Russia as decisive in any question of domestic or 
foreign policy. What are the aims of Russia’s economic 
control in Eastern Europe? 


SOVIET ECONOMIC AIMS 
Russia wants to integrate the East-European countries com- 
pletely into the Soviet economy. And since she herself pro- 
duces all the food she wants, she is mainly interested in deve- 
loping their industrial potential—in shifting the emphasis of 
their economy from agriculture to industry. 
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In principle this should be entirely to their advantage. 
Before the war East Europe’s trade was based mainly on 
exporting agricultural products to Germany. Farming 
methods were primitive, the land was overpopulated, and 
Germany ruthlessly exploited her position as the chief market. 
So standards of living were much lower in these countries 
than elsewhere in Europe. The obvious cure for this poverty 
is more industrialisation. Agriculture must be mechanised, 
and the surplus rural population employed in the towns. 


But, unfortunately for the Eastern-European countries, 
Russia herself cannot provide the capital goods required for 
their industrial development. And she does not need the 
agricultural products which they can most easily supply. The 
obvious solution would be for the countries of Eastern 
Europe to plan their development in conjunction with the 
countries of Western Europe, which can provide them with 
machinery and take their foodstuffs in return. That is how 
Australia and New Zealand, for example, became in- 
dustrialised. And it is worth stressing that industrialisation 
need not bring a fall in agricultural production. Take the 
United States—she produces both more manufactures and 
more grain than any other country in the world. 


But this solution was excluded by Russia’s veto on the 
Marshall Plan in 1947. Russia wants to integrate her satellites 
into her own economic system. She does not want trade with 
Western Europe to play more than a marginal part in their 
economic planning. So Russia is forcing them to industrialise 
themselves largely out of their own resources. This is pro- 
bably the most tragic consequence of the iron curtain. The 
process of self-industrialisation—what Marxists call the 
primary accumulation of capital—cannot help _ being 
immensely painful to the peoples of Eastern Europe. It must 
cause human suffering on the same scale as the Industrial 
Revolution in England 150 years ago. In order to reach the 
required level of capital investment, the East Europeans will 
have to forgo indefinitely any improvement in their own 
standard of living. In the age of nineteenth-century 
Liberalism, the social strains arising from such a process in- 
spired Marx and Engels to make their critique of capitalist 
economy; in fact they gave birth to Socialism and the trade 
union movement. In Eastern Europe today, where the Com- 
munists wield absolute power, the same strains can only 
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increase the rigour of the police State. For the people’s misery 
can be kept from exploding only by the monstrous apparatus 
of totalitarianism. In Soviet Russia the same economic policy 
killed off millions of people and helped Stalin to consolidate 
his dictatorship. 

In 1947 I visited Eastern Europe several times. Every- 
where I found the Socialists, then still in the governments, 
pressing the Communists in vain to reduce the merciless rate 
of capital investment. For democracy cannot survive the 
inhumanity of Communist economic theory. Moreover the 
workers and peasants alike find it impossible to achieve the 
targets of production set. A vicious circle begins to operate. 
The freedom of the workers is progressively limited, efficiency 
falls. Managers are imprisoned as saboteurs and replaced 
by ignorant opportunists. A growing percentage of the 
population finds its way either into concentration camps or 
into the organisations of state oppression. 

The whole situation is made worse in Eastern Europe by 
constant Russian intervention. First of all, Russia insists 
that all her satellites adopt Soviet economic techniques—how- 
ever unsuitable they are to local circumstances. Everywhere 
the present drive for collective farms is causing sullen 
resistance among the peasants and a fall in agricultural pro- 
duction. But, especially after Tito’s quarrel with the Comin- 
form, none of the governments dares to change a policy pre- 
scribed by Stalin. 

Any East-European country is bound to suffer by economic 
integration with the Soviet Union. As the Red Army soldiers 
demonstrated everywhere in person, the Russian people’s 
standard of living is well below the average in Eastern Europe. 
So economic integration can only be at the expense of the 
East-European peoples. It is inconceivable that the men in 
the Kremlin would allow living standards to rise faster among 
their satellites than in their native land. 

And integration carries a much more unpleasant menace. 
The rulers of Soviet Russian never hesitate to transfer whole 
populations over great distances whenever it suits their 
political or economic purpose. For example, many millions 
of men, women and children from the Baltic States and the 
Ukraine have been forcibly uprooted from their homes and 
deported to Central Asia and other remote parts of the Soviet 
empire. Apart from such mass transfers of population the 
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Soviet Secret Police (or M.V.D.) runs forced-labour camps 
containing between 5 and 15 million prisoners; their main 
function is to supply slaves for great development projects 
under conditions which no free man will tolerate. Though 
Eastern Europe suffers at the present time from a shortage of 
labour, it is much more densely populated than the Soviet 
Union. So there is a real danger that the Russians will use 
it as a reservoir of manpower for their own purposes. Forced- 
labour camps have already been set up in Czechoslovakia 
and elsewhere. 

Integration and industrialisation are the aims of Soviet 
policy in Eastern Europe. What degree of success has it 
achieved so far? It is not easy to be certain—Communist 
statistics are always incomplete and often deliberately mis- 
leading. But a good deal of incidental information can be 
obtained from newspapers published in Eastern Europe. 

Integration has already gone a long way. The main flow 
of East European trade has been diverted from Western 
Europe to Russia. Quite apart from the disappearance of 
the German market the East European countries have not 
been able to supply Western Europe with pre-war quantities 
of foodstuffs or timber. Agricultural production has fallen 
for various reasons—the war, drought, Communist incompe- 
tence and peasant resistance. But in any case the Communist 
governments are paying Jess attention to agriculture. More- 
over their agricultural policy concentrates more on livestock, 
dairy produce and industrial crops like sugar beet, than on 
the cereals which Western Europe needs. From 1945 to 1949 
the value of Western Europe’s exports to the East far exceeded 
the value of Eastern exports to the West. Quite apart from 
strategic considerations, Western Europe could not have car- 
ried such an export surplus indefinitely, but Eastern Europe 
did not seem eager to produce more of the things which 
Western Europe needed and could afford. 

Apart from foreign trade it is difficult to unearth specific 
proofs of economic integration. We know that the East 
European countries provide cheap factory labour for proces- 
sing Soviet raw materials. The degree to which Russia can 
call on her satellites’ resources is shown by the fact that 
Rumania supplied much of the coarse grain which Russia 
sent to Britain under the 1947 Anglo-Soviet trade agreement. 
All the East European countries have made Two, Three or 
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Five-Year Plans which are adjusted to meet overall Soviet 
requirements. Czechoslovakia has suffered greatly through 
supplying heavy industrial equipment to Russia and the other 
satellites without receiving a fair return. 

But the industrial development of Eastern Europe is now 
facing great difficulties. By replacing experienced technicians 
with safe Party men, the Communists have caused a cata- 
strophic decline in many industries. Before the war the 
Rumanial oil-wells produced 8,700,000 tons of oil a year. In 
1946 they produced 4,800,000 tons. The yield fell a million 
tons in 1947, 

The fall in production is caused above all by resistance in- 
side the working class. The workers are naturally unwilling 
to work hard for little reward. They now get much less pro- 
tection from the trade unions than they obtained even under 
the pre-war régimes. Passive resistance by the workers has 
been most marked in Czechoslovakia, where the Government 
has introduced a six-day working week. The new Czech 
régime has dealt out merciless sentences for what it calls 
economic sabotage. Two workmen were sentenced to death 
at Brno in 1948 for stealing food cards. There is similar 
trouble in Hungary. The Secretary-General of the Hungarian 
trade unions told his congress in October 1947 that discipline 
among the workers was slack, and poor quality goods were 
often produced. He said the future function of the trade 
unions in Hungary would be to explain Government policy 
to the workers and tighten the State’s control over them; so, 
for example, works committees now include persons who 
have no connection with the factories concerned, so that the 
régime can supervise their activity. 

Of course the most striking setback Russia has received is 
in Yugoslavia. When Tito refused to let the Russians decide 
every detail of his policy for him, he struck a shattering blow 
at the foundations of Soviet power. For two years Russia 
has imposed an economic blockade to bring Tito to his knees; 
this has wrecked the whole structure of Tito’s economic plan- 
ning. He has complained that the Cominform is treating him 
worse than any capitalist country. All this shows two things 
very clearly. Russia can manipulate as she wishes the 
economic policy of any East European country, provided its 
rulers are loyal to Stalin. But equally, even if one of her 
satellites chooses to break away from Russian control, it will 
find it has become dependent on trade with the Soviet area. 
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MILITARY INTEGRATION 

Parallel with Russia’s capture of the East European 
economies has been the strategic integration of Eastern 
Europe into the Russian military machine. In the two years 
after Hitler’s defeat, Russia made new military alliances with 
all the East European countries which had been on the Allied 
side during the war—Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
As soon as she had won political control in the defeated 
countries she made alliances with them too—Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Most of the East-European coun- 
tries have also made military alliances with one another, so 
that the whole area is now covered with a thick network of 
pacts, all centring on Moscow. 

In Poland, where the Russians had most reason to suspect 
the allegiance of the population, they actually imposed one 
of their own Red Army Marshals, Rokossovsky, as Minister 
of Defence and member of the Political Bureau of the Polish 
Communist Party. Most armies in Eastern Europe swear 
allegiance not only to their own Government but also to the 
Soviet Union. 

Everywhere the military strength of Eastern Europe is 
being increased. It is estimated that the satellite armies now 
number 1,500,000 men—more than half the size of the Red 
Army itself. These armies have together more than 2,000 
tanks. Apart from the armies themselves, in most countries 
the youth are given military training, particularly shooting, 
gliding and parachuting. The Soviet zone of Germany 
has embarked on a programme for training thousands of 
young Communists as glider-pilots. Yet after the defeat of 
Hitler, Russia joined Britain, France and the United States 
in a decree outlawing German gliding. This was doubtless 
prompted by the recollection that many Luftwaffe officers had 
obtained their initial training as glider-pilots during the inter- 
war years when Germany was technically “disarmed”. In 
Poland, a Russian-sponsored Aviation League, with 500,000 
members, is training pilots for gliders and aircraft. Physical 
training is everywhere linked up with military training. 

The Russians have, of course, found it very difficult to 
reconcile the encouragement they give to militarism in 
Eastern Europe with support of the so-called Peace Cam- 
paign. The Hungarian Minister of Defence, Farkas, in a 
leading article in Szabad Nep of April 12, 1949, wrote: 

“A certain pacifism has appeared within the ranks of 


our party, particularly of late. Slogans like ‘We want no 
more wars!’ are very significant of this pacifism. First 
of all, therefore, we have to overcome this feeling in 
order to suppress it in the masses.” 

Small wonder that when Moscow radio reported the Com- 
munist May Day demonstrations in 1950, it said: “The name 
of Stalin sounded like a war-cry at the demonstrations in 
Prague, Budapest, Peking, Warsaw, and Paris.” 


THE “NATIONAL COMMUNISTS” ARE LIQUIDATED 

The final stage in imposing Soviet control on Eastern 
Europe was the purging of the Communist Parties themselves. 
As already described, most of the East-European Communist 
Parties were tiny minorities rapidly inflated into mass 
organisations, and their leaders made little discrimination 
among the flood of ex-fascists, careerists and opportunists 
who applied for membership. Once the Communist Parties 
had achieved supreme power in the State, however, they 
began to purge themselves of unreliable elements. The first 
to go were ex-Socialists who had been absorbed into the 
Communist Party when their parties were destroyed by 
fusion. The leadership began to pay more attention to the 
social origin of their followers, so as to maintain a large pro- 
portion of industrial workers. In Hungary, 17 per cent of the 
Party membership was removed by the great purge of 1948. 
In Czechoslovakia, over a 100,000 persons were expelled 
from the Party and 500,000 more reduced to probationary 
status. But the most important of all were the purges of the 
so-called national deviationists, which began in 1948 and are 
still going on. 

When the Red Army reached Eastern Europe in 1944 and 
1945, it brought in its wake small groups of Communist 
leaders of East-European origin who had spent the previous 
ten or twenty years in Moscow—sometimes working in the 
various Comintern organisations, sometimes simply drum- 
ming their heels in obscure hotels. Such ‘“Muscovites” im- 
mediately assumed leading positions in the national 
Communist Parties of Eastern Europe. Friction naturally 
developed between them and the small number of their 
colleagues who had spent the difficult years fighting Fascism 
and the Germans on the spot. Whereas the Muscovite 
Communists acted simply as Soviet agents, the national 
Communists often fought against Soviet attempts to sub- 
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ordinate their own countries to Russian interests. The most 
famous case of such resistance is of course the Yugoslav 
Communist Party in its break with the Cominform in 1948. 

Even before the breach between Tito and the Cominform, 
the prominent Rumanian Communist, Patrascanu, had been 
purged for nationalism. He had often been imprisoned by 
the pre-war reactionary régimes, but he had never been in 
exile in Moscow. 

After Tito’s defection the Russians became terrified of 
similar defections in other countries. The only Polish Com- 
munist with any national standing, Gomulka, was repeatedly 
attacked for failing to appreciate the role of the U.S.S.R. and 
ignoring the struggle against nationalism. In 1948 he was 
deprived of his position as General Secretary of the Party and 
later expelled completely from the Government. On the other 
hand, he does not yet appear to have suffered severe punish- 
ment like national Communists in the other countries, no 
doubt because of his strong following inside the Polish Com- 
munist Party. 

In Bulgaria, on the other hand, the former secretary of the 
underground Central Committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, Traycho Kostov, was put on trial for 
“nationalist demagogy” and “left-wing sectarianism”. It ap- 
peared that he had failed to inform the Russians of Bulgaria’s 
trade relations with other countries and had kept certain state 
secrets from the knowledge of the U.S.S.R. He was accused 
of being a British agent. But to the fury of his judges 
he refused to confess these crimes, when put on public 
trial. Nevertheless, he was condemned and _ executed. 
Kostov was one of the outstanding martyrs of East-European 
Communism. During the struggle against the pre-war régime 
he had thrown himself out of the window of police head- 
quarters in Sofia, lest further torture should force him to 
reveal the names of his comrades. Both his legs were broken, 
but he served his prison sentence, returned to the under- 
ground, was again arrested, maltreated, and imprisoned. 
When he was tried for treason in December 1949, Communist 
journalists mocked him because he was a hunchback. His 
back had been crippled by torture in pre-war prisons. 

The most important Communist trial so far in Eastern 
Europe has been that of the leading Hungarian Communist, 
Rajk, formerly Minister of the Interior. At the trial, which 
took place in September 1949, he confessed to all the charges 
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of acting for the American Secret Service and working as an 
agent of Horthy’s political police, though at times he stumbled 
in giving evidence and had to be prompted by the presiding 
judge. He was condemned to death and hanged. It is inter- 
esting to note that Rajk, like Tito and Patrascanu, had served 
in the Spanish Civil War, a distinction which is now dangerous 
in Eastern Europe. 

After the break between Tito and Stalin it is unwise to 
exclude any possibility. But it seems almost certain that the 
Russians have by now liquidated every potential nucleus of 
national resistance inside the Communist Parties themselves. 
The only probable exception is Poland, where the Russians 
seem to have considered the Polish Communists too unreliable 
to trust with the vital keys to policy, and where a Soviet 
Marshal, Rokossovsky, wields direct power. 


THE FATE OF THE WORKERS 

In fhe last year there has been a good deal of evidence, 
most of it from Communist sources, to show that all over 
Eastern Europe the Communist régimes are running into 
heavy trouble with the workers. Day after day the govern- 
ment newspapers in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Rumania carry stories of slacking, absenteeism, and even 
sabotage in the factories. It seems that the workers are or- 
ganising go-slow movements, are refusing to work overtime, 
are combining to practise wage-frauds, and are trying to 
“terrorise the management”. The Communists say it is all 
a conspiracy by those well-known agents of Anglo-American 
imperialism, the old Socialist trade union leaders. So they 
have arrested all the prominent Socialists still at liberty and 
given them heavy prison sentences. They are purging known 
Socialists from the trade unions and factory committees. But 
the trouble is still going on. At the end of July 1950 the 
Politburo of the Hungarian Communist Party published a 
severe attack on its own nominees in the trade union leader- 
ship. It said they were lazy bureaucratic opportunists—and 
so playing the Socialist game. 

It is a tragic irony that a system which claims the descrip- 
tion of “Socialist” and appeals above all to the working class 
for support should arouse such opposition among the workers 
themselves. But the reason is not far to seek. Many of the 
worst features of Russian Communism developed because 
Lenin and Stalin were trying to produce in ten years a process 
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which took over a century in the rest of Europe. The East 
European satellites are being forced to compress the same 
process even further into two or three years. 

The trade unions are a case in point. It was not until 1928 
—eleven years after the Revolution—that the Soviet Union 
began its first Five-Year Plan and the destruction of Russian 
trade unionism entered its final stage. And even then it was 
nearly ten years before the trade unions in Russia achieved 
that perfection of rigid automatism which characterises all 
modern Soviet institutions—except perhaps the Red Army. 
The only function of Soviet trade unions today is to act as 
“the transmission belt from the Party to the masses” ie. as 
a machine for administering the government’s economic 
policy. Of course in Russia the Government is the only em- 
ployer of labour. So in fact Soviet trade unions represent 
the employer rather than the workers. They are what the 
Western labour movement would call “yellow” or “company” 
unions. Indeed, by Western standards they are not trade 
unions at all. They are denied the right to strike, and they 
play no part in deciding wage policy. So they are not capable 
of protecting their members’ basic interests. The only func- 
tions they have which are comparable with those of a Western 
trade union are to administer the social insurance and welfare 
schemes and to act as a sort of factory inspectorate. The 
result is that the workers have no means of protection against 
exploitation by the management and the régime. 

This is the model which the Communists have been trying 
to imitate in Eastern Europe. They had no difficulty in cap- 
turing the trade union organisations at the centre by physical 
force. But it was not so easy to destroy the traditions built 
up in the union branches through years of struggle against 
earlier régimes. In Poland, Hungary and Rumania, for in- 
stance, the trade unions have generations of experience in 
dealing with agents-provocateurs and police spies. And the 
economic policy the Communists are forcing the unions to 
carry out is detested by all the workers alike. 

Eastern Europe plays a vital part in the economic plans of 
the Soviet Union and fills some important gaps in its war 
machine. So the Russians want more production whatever 
the cost. The job of the trade unions under Communist con- 
trol is to sacrifice everything for higher output and to tighten 
discipline so that it stands up to the consequent strain. Every- 
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where possible the Communists have introduced piece-work. 
They are trying out the Russian system of Stakhanovism—that 
is, they build up an exceptional worker as the model for the 
average, and so keep forcing up the rate of production. Un- 
fortunately in Poland the first of these “Labour Heroes”, a 
miner called Pstrowski, died of overstrain, and the Polish 
workers invented the slogan “Work like Pstrowski and pre- 
pare to meet your Maker!” 


Another job for these “yellow” trade unions is asking the 
Government to cut holidays and increase working hours. In 
Czechoslovakia they demanded a six-day week—and got it. 
The Communist Prime Minister, Zapotocky, admitted that 
“the appeal to work the six-day week was often not readily 
accepted and even criticised”. This is a mild way of 
describing what really happened. In many places the workers 
chased their trade union secretaries out of the factories. 


The fact is that all over Eastern Europe the workers have 
reacted to this new form of exploitation by going slow and 
absenteeism and by combining secretly to cheat the manage- 
ment. That, in turn, led the régimes into passing the most 
oppressive labour legislation—again on the Soviet model. 


In June 1940—long before Russia entered the war—the 
Soviet Union decreed new punishments for labour offences— 
for instance, a year’s imprisonment for any worker who 
changed his job without permission, and six months’ forced 
labour for being more than twenty minutes late for work. 
Eastern Europe has followed suit. Last year ordinary negli- 
gence got a Polish weaver three years in prison for producing 
faulty cloth. And in general, any labour offence is liable to 
be treated as sabotage and thus as a crime against the State. 
More than half the people tried for anti-State activities in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 were ordinary manual workers. The 
pattern is familiar to anyone who knows the struggle of trade 
unionism in the Western world fifty and a hundred years ago 
when all militant workers were victimised, and misrepresented 
as agents of a foreign conspiracy. The fact is that in this 
respect, Eastern Europe is moving rapidly backwards. 

Even worse than the suppression of free trade unionism is 
the existence of slave-labour on a large scale in the Soviet 
Union and all the other Cominform countries. This is the 
final sanction behind all Communist labour legislation—a 
nightmare which haunts every man and woman. 
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In Czechoslovakia the Five-Year Plan demands an increase 
of 184 per cent in the industrial labour force. Much of this 
increase can only be met from forced labour. The Com- 
munists set up forced-labour camps for their opponents as 
soon as they had taken power. This year they have budgeted 
to spend nearly £700,000 in keeping them going. About 
40,000 Czech and foreign prisoners are serving forced-labour 
sentences in the uranium mines alone. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTIES IN EASTERN EUROPE 

Nothing in the post-war history of Eastern Europe is more 
tragic than the history of its Socialist Parties. The attitude 
of the East-European Socialists towards the situation created 
by Red Army occupation was not everywhere the same. Their 
reaction differed from country to country and even from man 
to man. There was in most countries a group of Socialist 
leaders who genuinely believed that they now at last had a 
chance to transform the social and economic system according 
to the principles of democratic Socialism. Many of the early 
economic changes—land reform, nationalisation, and so on— 
received their full support. But it soon became clear that the 
purposes underlying Russian and Communist policy had 
nothing whatever in common with Socialist principles. From 
that moment on Socialist resistance to totalitarian methods 
grew ever stronger and more unanimous. 

The rest of this book describes the fate of the three most 
important Socialist Parties in Eastern Europe—those of 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. In the last two cases 
the facts are described by Socialist leaders who lived 
through the experiences they are recording and who left 
Eastern Europe only after they had seen their parties 
destroyed and themselves threatened by imprisonment or 
death. 

It would be impertinent for me to comment on what they 
have written. Each tells the story of his party as he saw it 
from his particular angle—-so far as the story can be told 
without jeopardising the lives of his comrades who are still 
behind the curtain. J 

What happened in Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
was closely paralleled in the other countries of Eastern 
Europe. Indeed, the martyrdom of Pastukhov and Loulchev 
in Bulgaria is no less tragic and inspiring than that of 
Zulawski and Puzak in Poland. 
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POLAND 


By ADAM CIOLKOSZ 


Adam Ciolkosz is fifty years old. He joined the 
Polish Socialist Party in 1921 after fighting in the Polish 
war of liberation. In 1928 he became an M.P. As such 
he was one of the twenty-one Opposition leaders im- 
prisoned by Pilsudski in the military fortress of Brest- 
Litovsk in 1930. In 1933 he was sentenced to three 
years’ hard labour. He has been a member of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Polish Socialist Party 
since 1931. In 1940 he escaped to France and became a 
member of the Polish National Council in exile. As such 
he was appointed the representative abroad of the Polish 
Socialist Underground Movement. He is now Chairman 
of the Polish Socialist Party in Great Britain and editor 
of “Robotnik”. 


THE SOVIET INVASION OF POLAND, 1939 

S soon as Hitler rose to power in Germany the Polish 

Socialist Party (P.P.S.) realised that the danger of 

German imperialism had risen again. Poland’s firm 
attitude to Hitler’s territorial demands in 1939 was largely 
due to the efforts of the P.P.S. 

On August 23, 1939, Hitler’s Third Reich and the Soviet 
Union signed a pact of non-aggression, which included the 
partition of Poland in a secret appendix. On September 1, 
1939, the German armies invaded Poland from the West. On 
September 17 the Soviet armies invaded Poland from the East. 
In the division of the spoils, the Soviet Union annexed 51 
per cent of the territory of the Polish Republic. 

As soon as the Soviet forces entered Eastern Poland they 
proscribed all political parties—Polish as well as Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian and Jewish—so as to give the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union a monopoly of political activity. All the 
trade unions and co-operative societies were incorporated into 
the corresponding all-Soviet organisations. There followed a 
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wave of arrests of leading Polish Socialists. At first the Rus- 
sians arrested only those resident in the area, but later they 
took in also those from Western and Central Poland who had 
found themselves under Soviet occupation while fleeing from 
the Germans. 

Entire committees of local branches of the Polish Socialist 
Party and trade unions were among the arrested. Many of 
them died in prisons; others were deported into the Soviet 
Union; where most of these were sentenced by Soviet courts 
to long terms of imprisonment in the forced-labour camps. It 
is estimated that the Soviet authorities deported in all 
1,230,000 Polish citizens, of whom 270,000 (up till April 1943) 
are known to have died. 

After Germany attacked the Soviet Union and the Soviet- 
Polish agreement was concluded on July 30, 1941, the sur- 
viving Polish prisoners and deportees in the Soviet Union were 
released, the Socialists among them: of these some died of 
exhaustion and undernourishment, some were re-arrested. 

The Ukrainian Social-Democratic Party, the traditional 
party of Ukrainian industrial workers, and the Ukrainian 
Socialist-Radical Party, the traditional party of the Left-wing 
Ukrainian peasantry in Poland, shared this fate, the only 
difference being that not one Ukrainian Socialist was ever 
released from prison or labour camp. German Socialist 
refugees from Polish Silesia were also arrested and deported, 
as well as leaders and members of the General Jewish 
Workers’ “Bund” in Poland. 

Among those rearrested after release in 1941 were Henryk 
Erlich and Victor Alter, the most outstanding leaders of the 
“Bund”, who left Warsaw in September 1939 to seek in 
Eastern Poland a refuge from the Nazis. At the invitation of 
the Soviet Government, they agreed to form a world-wide 
Jewish Anti-Hitlerite Committee, and, on the advice of Beria, 
the Commissar for the Interior, they sent a draft of the Com- 
mittee’s declaration of principles and aims for approval to 
Stalin. When Moscow was evacuated in October 1941, Erlich 
and Alter were directed to Kuibyshev to await Stalin’s answer. 
They waited in vain, and on December 3, 1941, they were 
summoned by telephone from a hotel, went out together and 
were never seen again. Repeated attempts in the U.S.A. and 
Britain to ascertain their fate and whereabouts finally in 
Februarv 1943 produced a letter from Litvinov, then Soviet 
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Ambassador in Washington, to William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labour. Litvinov explained that 
Erlich and Alter, after their release in 1941, had engaged in 
hostile activities against the Soviet Union, “including appeals 
to the Soviet troops to stop bloodshed and immediately to 
conclude peace with Germany”, and that for this they had 
been court-martialled and executed in December 1941. 

Similar charges, also entirely unfounded, later became the 
standard accusation against Polish Socialists whom the Com- 
munists wanted to annihilate in Poland. 


THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT, 1939-45 

While in Eastern Poland the Socialist Movement was being 
suppressed by the Soviet Army and the N.K.V.D., in Western 
Poland the Socialist Party, under German occupation, settled 
down in October 1939 to organise the underground resistance 
against the Nazis. As a wartime measure, the P.P.S. assumed 
a different name and became “The Movement of the Working 
Masses of Poland”, generally known as the W.R.N. from the 
initial letters of its slogan: Freedom, Equality, Independence. 
The Socialist underground organisation was headed by the 
Central Workers’ Committee of the W.R.N., whose Chairman, 
Tomasz Arciszewski, was succeeded after his secret flight to 
England in July 1944 by Zygmunt Zaremba. Its Secretary 
was Kazimierz Puzak. In the middle of 1942, when the 
organisation had become wider and stronger, a policy-making 
body was created in the Party Council under the chairman- 
ship of Zygmunt Zulawski, and the Central Workers’ Com- 
mittee fulfilled the function of a national executive. Despite 
immense losses, the W.R.N. grew in strength, by the end of 
1940 it already had 2,000 secret groups, representing 
a membership of at least 10,000. It printed secretly and 
regularly distributed socialist pamphlets and papers, which by 
the middle of 1944 reached the amazing figure of 2 million 
copies. It trained and equipped its own clandestine military 
organisations, which were later incorporated as autonomous 
bodies into the underground Home Army (A.K.). In May 
1944 the W.R.N. was strong enough to revert to the old name 
of the P.P.S. 

The extent of the German terror was such that effective 
resistance, and the armed rising planned for the final stage 
of the war, could only be organised by a united effort. To 
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achieve that, it was necessary to replace the bankrupt 
authoritarian régime of Pilsudski’s followers, which had ruled 
Poland until the outbreak of war, with a fully representative 
underground coalition. As wartime conditions made a 
general election impossible, the four principal political parties 
—Socialist, Peasant, Christian Labour and Nationalist— 
agreed to equal representation in the Council of National 
Unity. Under the chairmanship of the Socialist Kazimierz 
Puzak this formed the underground Parliament of Poland. 
Its executive body was the Home Council of Ministers, which 
formed an integral part of the exiled Polish Government in 
London. Here the P.P.S. representative was Antoni Pajdak. 
The extreme groups, i.e. the Fascists and the Communists, 
were excluded from this wartime “national unity”. 


The Polish Socialist Party, while co-operating with the 
other parties, had no intention of giving up its identity. As 
throughout its past, the P.P.S. continued to unite the struggle 
for Polish independence with that for democracy and 
Socialism. At the beginning of 1941, the Party in the under- 
ground issued its “Programme for a People’s Poland”, which 
included the establishment of full Parliamentary democracy 
in post-war Poland, the nationalisation of basic industries, the 
completion of agrarian reform, economic planning, etc. These 
proposals were gradually accepted by the whole of the under- 
ground movement. 


The organisation of underground resistance on the basis of 
a national coalition proved to be efficient and successful. 
Thanks to the support of all democratic political parties, the 
underground Home Army (A.K.) rose to the strength of 
380,000 volunteers. Some of their equipment and arms was 
taken as booty from the Germans, but much of it they manu- 
factured_ themselves in secret workshops. Among countless 
acts of diversion and sabotage, the A.K. was responsible, be- 
tween January 1, 1941, and June 30, 1944, for damaging 6,930 
railway engines and 19,058 carriages, derailing 732 trains 
and setting fire to 443, blowing up 38 railway bridges, and 
burning down 122 arms and ammunition dumps. In the same 
period 5,733 German officials who had distinguished them- 
selves in oppressing the Poles were killed or wounded by 
the A.K., and in 1943 alone 1,246 Gestapo agents were 
liquidated. This is what the Communists have called, and are 
still calling, “collaboration with the Germans”. 
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The greatest achievement of the Resistance was the Warsaw 
rising against the Germans, which broke out on August 1, 
1944. For sixty-three days Home Army soldiers fought with- 
out any help from outside except a few flights of Allied planes 
which dropped pitifully insufficient supplies of food and 
ammunition, while the Soviet Army, under Marshal 
Rokossovsky, was enjoying a sit-down strike on the right bank 
of the river Vistula, and the city was razed to the ground 
by German bombardment. Those of Warsaw’s inhabitants 
who had not fallen on the barricades or perished in the ruins 
were deported by the Germans and the town was left empty 
and ruined. The powerful underground movement, including 
the Socialist organisation W.R.N., was conveniently destroyed 
by the Germans before the Russians marched in. 


THE RUSSIANS RETURN 

While the Polish underground was busy with the Warsaw 
Rising, the Soviet Army was already arresting leaders of the 
Resistance organisations in those territories of Poland from 
which they had driven out the Germans. It disarmed and 
arrested detachments of the Home Army which were march- 
ing to the relief of Warsaw, and even those whith had. just 
been helping the Soviet advance by harassing the rear of the 
German Army. Of these soldiers, 50,000 of the Home Army 
were deported to Siberia. 

This time the Soviet forces were entering Polish soil as the 
ally of the Western democracies, and they had to use different 
methods from those of 1939 when Stalin was Hitler’s ally. 
In order to give himself a free hand in Poland, in April 1943 
Stalin severed relations with the Polish Government in 
London, headed by the late General Sikorski. But he still 
insisted that he desired “to see a strong and independent 
Poland after the defeat of Hitlerite Germany”. He apparently 
abandoned the pre-war Communist idea of transforming 
Poland into a Soviet Republic and incorporating it in the 
Soviet Union. All mention of the Communist movement and 
programme was avoided in dealing with the Poles. This was 
all the easier since the Comintern had dissolved the Com- 
munist Party of Poland for deviationism at the beginning of 
1938. The Polish Communists in Moscow who had been 
spared by the pre-war purges now adopted the name of 
“Polish Patriots”. At the beginning of 1943 the Polish 
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Workers’ Party (P.P.R.) was created in underground Poland, 
and its leaders went to great pains to deny the party’s con- 
nection with the pre-war Communist Party of Poland and its 
forerunners. The strength and influence of the various 
political trends within the Polish nation was clearly shown by 
the participation of each in the Warsaw rising. Whereas the 
Home Army, which was loyal to the London Government, 
put 46,000 soldiers into the field, the National Armed Forces 
(extreme right wing) mustered 800 men, the People’s Army 
(Communists) 570 men, and the Polish People’s Army (“Left- 
wing” Socialists) 120 men. 

The Soviet Army brought with it as a puppet government 
for Poland the so-called “Polish Committee of National 
Liberation”. Later, when it had set up its headquarters in 
Lublin, this became known as the Lublin Committee. 

In its original manifesto—which in its economic and social 
aspects was merely a watered-down version of the programme 
of the loyal Polish underground—the Lublin Committee 
denounced the London Government, proclaimed itself the 
provisional legal executive authority of Poland and stated that 
it was taking over the administration of the liberated ter- 
ritories. The Lublin Committee proclaimed that it was 
subordinate to something called the National Council for the 
Homeland, “the provisional Parliament of the Polish nation”, 
and “the only legal source of authority in Poland”. Boleslaw 
Bierut was the Chairman of this alleged Parliament, which 
was created by Communists and fellow-travellers. But his 
name did not even appear under the manifesto, for Bierut 
was one of the most high-ranking of Polish Communists in 
the Comintern hierarchy. At the head of the fourteen sig- 
natures was the name of Edward Osobka-Morawski, the 
Committee’s Chairman, who was publicised as a Socialist. 

Before the war Osobka-Morawski had been a member of 
the P.P.S., though he had never reached a higher position than 
that of Socialist town councillor in a small provincial town. 
When he was in Warsaw during the war he left the P.P.S. 
to join a small, new breakaway group of “Left-wing” Socialists 
who described themselves as the Workers’ Party of Polish 
Socialists (R.P.P.S.). This group split up through internal 
dissension in December 1943, when Osobka-Morawski and 
four other pro-Communists, although in a minority, assumed 
the name of the R.P.P.S. and concluded a joint action agree- 
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ment with the Communist Polish Workers’ Party (P.P.R.). 
From the Communist point of view, it did not matter that 
Osobka-Morawski’s R.P.P.S. was a party of five members. 
They were only too glad to break their political isolation and 
to have a partner in their National Council for the Homeland. 


But it now seemed advisable to drop the unknown name 
of the R.P.P.S., and to replace it with that of the P.P.S. At 
the beginning of the Lublin period Osobka-Morawski sud- 
denly emerged as the Chairman of the P.P.S., and in Septem- 
ber 1944—in the middle of the Warsaw rising—this “party” 
held a “National Conference” in Lublin, which it called the 
Twenty-fifth Congress of the P.P.S. This Conference, 
(certainly not national, as the whole of Poland west of the 
Vistula was still under German occupation) proceeded to 
“elect” a Supreme Council, which in its turn elected a Central 
Executive Committee. From this time onwards it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the “official” P.P.S. of fellow- 
travellers and the authentic P.P.S. then still in the under- 
ground. A Peasant Party and a Democratic Party were 
created at the same time and by similar methods, and the 
Lublin Committee could now pose as a coalition of four 
parties. In January 1945 a powerful Soviet offensive swept 
the Germans out of Western Poland. On February 11, 1945, 
the heads of the Governments of Great Britain, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., assembled at Yalta in the Crimea, 
issued a declaration on Poland, which advised that 47 per 
cent of pre-war Polish territory should be handed to the Soviet 
Union; this was roughly the same area which the Soviet Union 
had annexed in 1939. Poland was to receive former German 
territory in the north and west, though the exact extent was 
not settled until the Potsdam Conference in August of that 
year. The Big Three agreed that the Lublin Committee, 
which had meantime moved to Warsaw and adopted the name 
of a “Provisional Government”, should be “reorganised on 
a broader democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic 
leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad”, and be 
recognised by the three Powers as the “Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity”. 


The Yalta declaration put an end to one era of the Polish 
nation’s life and started a new one. Later events have shown 
how fateful this declaration was to be—not for the Polish 
nation alone. 
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THE TRUE P.P.S. AND THE FALSE P.P.S. 

The Polish underground movement could not take any 
responsibility for the decisions of the Yalta Conference, but 
it had to face the new situation as it existed. In February 
1945 the whole of the underground movement which was loyal 
to the London Government decided to come into the open 
as a legal body. The London Government disclosed the 
names and whereabouts of the underground leaders in Poland 
to the British and U.S. Governments, who, acting in perfectly 
good faith, passed the information on to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Following this the Soviet military authorities invited 
the leaders of the Resistance to take part in consultations, 
which were allegedly intended to achieve a political settlement. 

The invitation proved to be a trap. Although the sixteen 
leaders, among them the Socialists Puzak and Pajdak, were 
guaranteed absolute safe conduct, they were arrested as soon 
as they revealed themselves, bundled into a military aeroplane, 
flown to Moscow and there imprisoned. 

They were accused of “preparing diversionist acts against 
the Red Army” and “drawing up plans in preparation for 
military action in a bloc with Germany against the Soviet 
Union”. On June 18-21, 1945, they were tried by the Military 
Collegium of the Supreme Court of the USS.R. The 
sentences they received varied from four months to ten years; 
three were acquitted; Puzak was one of those sentenced to 
eighteen months. 

Thus Puzak and other political leaders were eliminated 

‘from Polish political life during the decisive period ahead. 

While the trial of the sixteen leaders was still in progress, 
consultations opened in Moscow for the formation of the 
“Polish Provisional Government of National Unity”. 
Zulawski, Chairman of the Supreme Council of the authentic 
P.P.S., took part in the consultations, but refused to enter the 
Government, though he was offered a seat if he would join 
the official P.P.S. The Government was finally formed on 
June 28, 1945, without a single representative of the authentic 
P.P.S. It was headed as before by Osobka-Morawski and con- 
sisted of the old Lublin Committee with the addition of a 
few new Ministers, among them Mikolajczyk from London as 
one of the two Vice-Premiers. This new Government was 
immediately accepted by Britain and America. 

The creation of this new Government and its recognition by 
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the Western Allies faced the authentic P.P.S. with the most 
difficult problem. The official P.P.S. held its second con- 
ference in Warsaw from June 29—July 1. Stanislaw Szwalbe, 
a man unknown in the P.P.S. before the war, was made Chair- 
man of the Party’s Supreme Council. Osobka-Morawski be- 
came Chairman of the Central Executive Committee. A new 
figure, Josef Cyrankiewicz, became General Secretary of the 
Party. Then only thirty-six years old, Cyrankiewicz had been 
Secretary of the P.P.S. District Committee in Cracow before 
the war. With him came a few pre-war Socialists with trade 
union background like Rusinek and Kurylowicz, who, like 
Cyrankiewicz, had just been released from German camps, 
and some Socialist intellectuals who had returned from the 
West like Lange, Hochfeld and Jablonski. 

The presence in the official P.P.S. of known Socialists like 
these men persuaded many members of the authentic P.P.S. to 
join the official P.P.S. Local branches of the authentic P.P.S, 
which had come into the open (on instructions) had no alter- 
native. In any case workers who were forced to choose be- 
tween the Communist P.P.R. and the official P.P.S. naturally 
chose the latter. And there was still the feeling that once the 
General Election was held, as stipulated under the Yalta 
agreement, everything which preceded it could be swept away 
like an evil dream. 

With all this in view, the authentic P.P.S. made cautious 
attempts under Zulawski’s leadership to probe the possibility 
of a formal merger with the official P.P.S. At one point an 
agreement was reached, but the official P.P.S. backed out at 
the last moment. 

Zulawski next attempted to recreate his party under a new 
name, as Mikolajcezyk, the peasant leader, had already suc- 
ceeded in doing. This attempt failed after many of Zulawski’s 
associates had been arrested. 

It was finally clear that Socialist activity could be legally 
pursued only by individual entry into the official P.P.S. In 
November 1945 Zulawski opened new negotiations with 
Szwalbe. Szwalbe promised to receive into his party without 
prejudice any individual member of the authentic P.P.S. who 
would support the Government and friendship with Russia. 
Through the columns of the official P.P.S. paper, Robotnik, 
Zulawski appealed in his personal capacity to all who trusted 
him to join the official P.P.S. as individuals. He himself 
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led the way, though the other leaders of the authentic P.P.S. 
refused to follow. 

For a short time it looked as if Zulawski’s gamble might 
succeeed. He turned to direct contact with the workers at 
party meetings and conferences. He had been Secretary- 
General of the Polish T.U.C. during the whole inter-war 
period, and was well known throughout the whole country. 
The very fact that he had joined the official P.P.S. and spoke 
at its meetings awoke fresh hope in the workers who were its 
members. Regional conferences of the official P.P.S. at 
Cracow and Katowice brought crushing defeats, personal as 
well as political, for the leadership of Osobka-Morawski, 
Cyrankiewicz, Szwalbe, etc. In some cases the conferences 
managed to elect new regional committees which represented 
the wishes and aims of the rank and file; however, such elec- 
tions were promptly declared partly or wholly invalid by the 
Central Executive Committee and new officers were appointed 
to replace the previously elected ones, as happened in the 
region of Dombrowa-Silesia and in the city of Warsaw. 

Another demonstration of the workers’ feelings was given 
by the elections to Workers’ Committees in factories held at 
the beginning of 1946. The official party’s rank and file dis- 
regarded Cyrankiewicz’s instructions to conduct these elec- 
tions jointly with the Communists, on a single list of can- 
didates, with a fifty-fifty representation. In sixty-three factories 
and mines in the largest industrial districts of Poland, out of 
a possible total of 928 seats in the Committees, the Polish 
Workers’ Party gained only 193 (21 per cent), while the 
Socialists gained 556 (64 per cent). 

The leadership of the official P.P.S. could not ignore this 
challenge. Soon after the agreement with Zulawski was made, 
in February and March 1946, Szwalbe published in the 
Robotnik three articles violently attacking the authentic 
P.P.S. for its policy both before and during the war. In his 
final article, Szwalbe declared that, whatever may have been 
supposed, the official P.P.S. was not a union of the wartime 
W.R.N. and the wartime Workers’ Party of Polish Socialists 
(R.P.P.S.), but a political negation of the former and a 
political continuation of the latter. The short period of a 
moderate liberalism within the party was over, and eventually 
Osobka-Morawski made the true purpose of the agreement 
with Zulawski clear when he said, at a meeting of the Party’s 
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Supreme Council] on April 1, 1946: “We have lately admitted 
into the Party a group of comrades, because we wanted to put 
an end to the rumours that there are other Socialists, members 
of the P.P.S., that there is another Socialist Party in Poland. 
We wanted to put an end to this legend, so that our friends 
in the West could not say any longer that there is a second 
Polish Socialist Party.” 

After this speech, Zulawski and three of his friends, who 
the day before had been co-opted into the Supreme Council 
of the official P.P.S., now left it, and on November 14, 1946, 
Zulawski left the official P.P.S. for good. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1947 

At Yalta, when asked by Roosevelt how soon elections 
could be held in Poland, Stalin had answered: “It might be 
in a month.” But it was twenty-three months before a general 
election took place. This long period allowed the Communists 
to prepare the ground and make sure of victory. 

The territory of Poland as it appeared after the war was 
divided into fifty-two constituencies, which were to elect 372 
deputies on the basis of proportional representation; seventy- 
two additional seats were to be divided among the parties, 
each’ party receiving a number of these proportional to its 
strength as shown by the constituency returns. 

The rank and file of the official P.P.S. voiced its wish to 
follow the example of the Polish Peasant Party and put for- 
ward a separate Socialist list of candidates; such an action 
would have resulted in complete defeat of the Polish Workers’ 
Party, which could not under any circumstances afford to go 
to the polls alone. Gomulka himself, as Secretary-General 
of the P.P.R., had revealed the true position of his party when 
he complained at its first Congress on December 8, 1945: 
“There were elections to the Workers’ Committee of the 
‘Fablok’ factory. Our party cell in that factory was 250-270 
members. Yet in these elections we did not win a single 
seat.” The ‘Fablok’ was no exception. The opponents of 
joint electoral action by the official P.P.S. and the P.P.R. had 
to be terrorised into silence. 

In November 1946 over 300 Socialists were arrested on 
charges of co-operation with the post-war underground 
organisations. Eminent independent Socialists like Tadeusz 
Szturm de Sztrem and Dziegielewski, as well as members of 
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the official P.P.S., were among those arrested and held in 
custody until after the election. 

But the arrests did not break the workers’ determination. 
Only Stalin’s personal intervention decided the issue. On 
November 28, 1946, after being summoned to Moscow, 
Cyrankiewicz signed a “unity of action” agreement with the 
P.P.R. A joint electoral list called the “Democratic Bloc” 
was set up. This included the Communist P.P.R., the official 
P.P.S., the official Peasant Party (S.L.), and the Communist- 
controlled Democratic Party (S.D.), i.e. all the four partici- 
pants of the original Lublin Committee. These parties 
decided in advance how to divide between them the seats won 
by the “Democratic Bloc” list. 

Even so, the Polish Peasant Party (P.S.L.), the only legal 
party free from Communist control, looked like obtaining 
enormous support from the electorate. The Communists, 
not satisfied with the “Democratic Bloc”, hastily created a 
third peasant party, “New Liberation”, and by an internal 
coup d’état gained control of the Christian Labour Party. 
Both these groups, to serve the Communists’ purpose, put for- 
ward “independent” lists of candidates outside the “Demo- 
cratic Bloc” in an attempt to confuse and split Mikolajczyk’s 
followers. 

Zulawski and his friends, forbidden to act as an independent 
Socialist Party, joined forces with Mikolajezyk. Their action 
corresponded perfectly to the feelings of Socialist workers, 
who, though seeking refuge within the official P.P.S., linked 
their hopes with those of the Polish Peasant Party. By work- 
ing together the Polish Peasant Party and the Independent 
Socialists had a good chance of obtaining 85 per cent of the 
votes if only the elections were truly “free and unfettered”. 

When Zulawski left the official P.P.S. there were five weeks 
left before nomination day. There was time only to include 
Independent Socialist candidates on the Polish Peasant Party 
lists in four constituencies. Here they were known as the 
“peasants’ and workers’ lists”; elsewhere the workers were 
expected to vote for the Polish Peasant Party, even though 
their lists did not contain Socialist candidates. 

In fact the elections were a mockery. The “peasants” and 
workers’ list” in the Chrzanow constituency contained 22 
candidates, headed by Zulawski and supported by the sig- 
natures of 239 electors—the new electoral law required that 
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each list of candidates should be signed by at least 100 voters 
living in the constituency. Two days after the list was sub- 
mitted, the returning officers first ordered 187 of the sponsors 
to be crossed off the voting register, and then disqualified their 
signatures because they were no longer electors. As there 
were only 52 signatures left on the list, and therefore too few 
for its acceptance, the candidates’ agent managed to collect 
104 new signatures. The Commission “again disqualified 70 
signatures. The remaining 86 were too few, and the whole 
list was invalidated. The election in this constituency resulted 
in a walk-over victory for the “Democratic Bloc”, with 
Cyrankiewicz at the head of its list. 

Exactly the same happened in Lodz, where the joint list of 
peasant and socialist candidates was headed by Antoni 
Zdanowski, who had been Zulakski’s assisant and close 
friend during the whole time when Zulawski was Secretary of 
the Polish Trades Union Congress between 1919 and 1939. 

In ten constituencies the Polish Peasant Party lists were dis- 
qualified by the returning officers. Thus in effect 22 per cent 
of the Polish electorate lost their right to vote, and the “Demo- 
cratic Bloc” won 76 unopposed seats. Altogether 246 Polish 
Peasant Party candidates were disqualified, 149 arrested, and 
18 of its eminent members murdered. Over a million voters 
were struck off the electoral register on various pretexts. On 
polling day alone—January 19, 1947—over 12,000 people 
were arrested. 

In Cracow, the only constituency where the joint “peasants’ 
and workers’” list was passed by the returning officers, 
Zulawski was not allowed to publish one single electoral 
appeal or manifesto. On polling day all factory and office 
employees were ordered to assemble, and, with appointed 
leaders, were marched off to the polling stations and forced 
to vote openly for the “Democratic Bloc”. Frequently, too, 
policemen stood in the corridors of the polling stations calling 
out publicly the names of the voters and asking which of them 
intended to vote for the Government list; only those who 
admitted this were let straight in; others were subjected to a 
series of obstructions: their names could not be found in the 
register, or they would be prevented from entering the voting 
room. As the polling booths were closed at 7 p.m., the con- 
gestion in the corridors was such that hundreds of electors 
were deprived of their right to vote. And when the polling 
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stations were closed, the results could be faked in comfort. 
Similar methods were applied all over the country. 

Only 296 polling stations admitted scrutineers from the 
Polish Peasant Party, and in only 35 were they allowed to be 
present at the count itself; in these 35 the official results gave 
the Government bloc 38 per cent of the votes, and 62 per 
cent to the Polish Peasant Party. But in the remaining 6,691 
polling stations the votes were counted in secret by Govern- 
ment supporters. Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that, according to the official results for the whole election, 
the Polish Peasant Party received only 10 per cent of the votes, 
the “Democratic Bloc” 80 per cent; the remaining 10 per cent 
was shared between small groups allied with the bloc. The 
distribution of seats in the new Parliament was: Democratic 
Bloc 328, small pro-Government groups 34, Polish Peasant 
Party 27, and 1 Independent Socialist, Zulawski. 

Zulawski, with immense courage, made three magnificent 
speeches of defiance in the newly elected Parliament. In the 
first he denounced the fraud and terrorism which had won 
the election for the Government: “It was not a free election; it 
was not an election at all, but organised violence against the 
elector and his conscience.” Although the main parts of this 
speech were censored by the Speaker, and the whole of his 
next speech was suppressed, yet their text, written out and 
passed from hand to hand, reached millions of people. The 
third speech. made on June 20, 1947, which mercilessly 
analysed the 1947 budget, was drowned by the interruptions 
and chanting of the Communists and their allies in the 
Chamber. Even so, Zulawski refused to be intimidated: he 
was the only Deputy who dared to vote against the budget. 
It was his last speech and his last division in Parliament, but 
his words, addressed to the traitors of democracy and 
Socialism, will be long remembered by Polish Socialists: 

“You are guilty of breaking or wanting to break people so 
that you may climb to power over their prostrate forms. As 
for me, I want to defend Socialism and its purity and I want 
to be a living reproach to all those who, despite their pro- 
mises, obligations, words of honour, even convictions, could 
not resist the temptation to participate in power.” 

Zulawski died on September 4, 1949, in Cracow, at the age 
of sixty-nine, two years after his health had forced him to 
retire from public life. At the last moment the authorities 
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changed the hour of his funeral, to prevent the workers of 
Cracow from taking part in the procession. But they left 
their work to pay a last tribute to their great leader. 


APPROACH TO FUSION 

The Communists had safely accomplished their first task, oO 
to obtain control of the industrial workers by suppressing the 
authentic P.P.S. with the help of the official P.P.S. Now the 
election had practically eliminated Mikolajczyk’s Polish 
Peasant Party from political life, Mikolajczyk was not in- A 
cluded in the new Government headed by Cyrankiewicz, who 
replaced Osobka-Morawski as the Prime Minister. Miko- 
lajczyk and his friends had to fly abroad in the autumn of 
1947, since their lives were in danger. 

The division of seats in the Government bloc was agreed 
among the member parties before the election. The official 
P.P.S. and the P.P.R. had a “Marxist” majority in Parliament 
with 119 Deputies each. The other Parliamentary groups 
were completely subordinate to the Communists, with the 
temporary exception of a handful of Polish Peasant Party 
Deputies. 

The next task facing the Communists was to liquidate their 
allies, the official P.P.S., by fusion. In this they were helped 
by the official P.P.S. itself, which now resolved that “the enemy 
is only on the Right—the road of the P.P.S. leads only to 
the Left”, ie. to the Communists. This deprived the official 
P.P.S. of any freedom of manceuvre and tied it to the Com- 
munists. At the May Day celebrations in 1947, Gomulka 
first suggested that discussions should taken place between 
the two “Marxist” parties to establish a basis for fusion. 
Szwalbe, on behalf of the official P.P.S., replied that fusion 
should be a slow and gradual process. But the Communist 
demands grew stronger and more frequent. 

An article by Boris Ponomarev in the Moscow Pravda of ° 
June 7, 1947, soon foreshadowed a new development in Com- 
munist policy. Ponomarev attacked Western democratic 
Socialist parties, particularly the British Labour Party and its 
International Department, for opposing unity of action with 
the Communists. The official P.P.S. had represented Poland 
at the International Socialist Conferences since May 1946. 
This was a clear warning for it to cease associating with 
Western Socialists. 
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The same day the Ministry of Public Security in Warsaw 
issued a communiqué announcing the discovery of an under- 
ground W.R.N. organisation which was engaged in espionage 
for a foreign intelligence service and in the organisation of 
terrorist activities, and whose leaders were in “direct 
organisational contact” with W.R.N. leaders abroad like 
Zaremba and Ciolkosz. (In the spring of 1946 Zaremba and 
Bialas, two leaders of the wartime W.R.N., escaped from 
Poland and joined their comrades in the West.) The com- 
muniqué further declared that an indefinite number of W.R.N. 
leaders had been arrested, among them Puzak, Tadeusz 
Szturm de Sztrem, Dziegielewski, Wilczynski and Krawczyk. 
(Puzak had been released from prison in the Soviet Union 
by an amnesty at the end of 1945 and returned to Warsaw, 
where he had remained under strict police observation and 
took no part in public life.) At a subsequent press confer- 
ence Rusinek, who after the General Election had replaced 
Osobka-Morawski as Chairman of the official P.P.S. Central 
Executive Committee, stated that there were twenty- 
three arrested Socialists, who would shortly be tried in public. 
In the event there were about 200 of them. To prepare public 
opinion before the trial of Puzak, two Socialist leaders of 
lesser importance, Boleslaw Galaj, a telephone engineer, and 
Adam Obarski, a journalist, figured among the defendants at 
two trials of post-war anti-Communist underground organisa- 
tions, held in Warsaw in July and December 1947. Both 
received heavy sentences. 


It was under the impact of these trials and arrests that the 
Third Congress of the official P.P.S. met in Wroclaw on 
December 14, 1947. The delegates were determined to prevent 
fusion. The party leaders still asserted their desire for fusion 
in principle, but suggested that it should be well prepared, 
and therefore postponed for an indefinite period. The dele- 
gates found a more direct way of demonstrating their feelings. 
When the Communist Vice-Premier Gomulka, then at the 
height of his power, declared that “sooner or later” a single 
working-class party would be created, the speech was 
applauded only by the platform, while the delegates remained 
silent. On the other hand, every remark criticising the P.P.R. 
was loudly applauded, and when Cyrankiewicz assured the 
Congress that “the Polish Socialist Party is, and will be, neces- 
sary to the Polish nation”, the delegates burst into prolonged 
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cheering. These words may have been sincere or a cunning 

attempt to win the party’s confidence in order to betray it 

later. But they made such an impression that the delegates, 

by accepting the new party constitution, made Cyrankiewicz 

virtual dictator of the party. The new constitution laid down, 

for the first time in the history of Polish Socialism, that the _ 
General Secretary of the Central Executive Committee should 
be appointed by the direct vote of the Party Congress, and 
therefore responsible to it alone. Cyrankiewicz was elected 
to this position without any opposition. The shaping and 
execution of party policy was placed in the hands of a 
Political Commission, made up of the Secretary-General and 
five other members appointed by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. The Communist paper Glos Ludu praised the new 
constitution because it “brought the P.P.S. closer to the type 
of a modern Marxist party”; in fact, all power was being 
placed in the hands of one man. It remains to be seen what 
he did with it. 


THE TRIAL OF THE W.R.N., NOVEMBER 5-19, 1948 

It was eighteen months after the arrest of Puzak and the 
other 200 Socialists in May-June 1947 that the trial finally 
opened. Only six of them were brought to public judgment, 
Puzak, Szturm de Sztrem, Dziegielewski, Misiorowski, Cohn 
and Krawezyk. Three and a half years after the cessation of 
hostilities, the trial was held before a regional court-martial 
in Warsaw and followed military procedure. They were 
accused of: (a) having imposed an anti-Soviet policy, ‘“con- 
trary to the interests of the working class”, on the pre-war 
P.P.S., and thus having caused the defeat of Poland in 1939; 

(b) acting in the wartime underground, which was now 
labelled “reactionary”, and having helped the Gestapo by their 
anti-Communist policy of inactivity towards the German 
occupants; (c) organising the illegal activities of the W.R.N. rs 
after the war, with the intention of “overthrowing by violence 
the system of People’s Democracy in the Polish State”. All 
the charges contained in the indictment concerned one or 
another of these principal accusations. 

When the six defendants were accused of defending their 
country during the Soviet invasion of Poland in 1920, the very 
right of Poland to exist as a free nation was being denied. 
The charge of helping the Gestapo by inactivity in a “‘reac- 
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tionary” underground is best countered by the achievements 
of the underground resistance against the Germans and the 
story of the Warsaw rising. As for the defendants’ post-war 
activities—the attempts to obtain recognition for the Polish 
Social-Democratic Party, Zulawski’s appeal to genuine 
Socialists to join the official P.P.S. individually, the decision 
to vote with the Polish Peasant Party and 8 million Poles in 
the referendum of June 1946, the putting forward of joint 
“peasants’ and workers’ ” lists at the election of January 1947 
—these were perfectly legal and open, and fully in accordance 
with the guarantees given by the Big Three to Poland. 


There were also the familiar accusations of organising 
diversion, espionage and acts of terror against Soviet military 
units and Polish democratic leaders in the “final stages of the 
war on Polish soil”. The following extract from the Warsaw 
radio report of November 9 illustrates the sort of evidence 
on which the accused were finally convicted. 


ANNOUNCER: “The role of the W.R.N. is illustrated by 
Puzak’s instructions to discontinue the struggle against the 
Germans as the Russian front came nearer. The documents 
in the dossier prove that Puzak did issue such instructions.” 

Recording from the Court: 

PROSECUTOR: “Were you commander of a military unit 
during the occupation?” 

Krawczyk: “Yes.” 

PROSECUTOR: “Who was your chief?” 

Krawczyk: “Puzak.” 

PROSECUTOR: “What instructions did you receive from 
Puzak when the Russian front was approaching?” 

Krawczyk: “I did not receive any instructions from Puzak. 
since military units were subordinated to the Home Army.” 

PROSECUTOR: “Did you receive from Puzak instructions 
to discontinue the struggle against the Germans when the 
Russian front was approaching?” 

Krawczyk: “No, I did not. Besides, I was arrested in 
the middle of November and could not have received such 
instructions.” 

PROSECUTOR: “But you were cross-examined in the pre- 
liminary investigation and you admitted having received such 
instructions. I do not know why you refuse to admit it now.” 
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It is obvious that Krawczyk was brave enough to deny 
publicly in court statements forced from him at the pre- 
liminary investigation in prison. 

No mention was made during the hearing of the defendants’ 
contacts with the underground guerrilla units which were 
alleged in the indictment. 

Apart from the confused and fabricated testimony of a 
single witness no attempt was made by the prosecution to sub- 
stantiate the charges of espionage. The only piece of factual 
evidence on the espionage charges produced at the trial and 
publicised in the Communist Press long before its opening 
was a letter, alleged to have been written to her friends in 
Poland by my wife, Lidia Ciolkosz, from Italy, where she 
was said to have gone on a spying mission. Since my wife 
has never in her life set foot in Italy, the letter was an obvious 
forgery; but it was sufficient evidence for the court. 

The only witness produced in court to support the charge 
of espionage was Chmielewski, who appeared for the prosecu- 
tion as an “expert” from the Ministry of Public Security. His 
testimony was one long jumble of falsehood and imagination. 
The court declared in the summing up that the defendants had 
not continued their activities after November 1946; besides, 
it must be remembered that they had been in prison since 
May-June 1947. But Chmielewski was there to prove that 
the W.R.N. in Poland, through the medium of the Polish 
Socialist Party in exile, had maintained contact with: (a) the 
International Socialist Bureau of Central and Eastern 
European Countries (B.I.S.), which was created in Paris in 
March 1948; (b) the Committee of the International Socialist 
Conference (“Comisco”), at which, until March 23, 1948, 
Poland was represented by Cyrankiewicz’s official P.P.S.—the 
authentic P.P.S. in exile was not admitted to membership 
until December 1949; (c) the International Centre of Free 
Trade Unions in Exile, formed in Paris in October 1948; and 
(d) the Anti-Bolshevik League of Oppressed Nations, with 
headquarters at Graz in Austria, a reactionary body with 
which the Polish Socialists have never had any contact. 

To prove the defendants’ guilt the above bodies had to be 
shown as engaging in espionage and diversionary activities; 
this was achieved by Chmielewski’s obviously fabricated testi- 
mony. Thus, for instance, the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference, held at Vienna in June 1948 
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with the participation of seventeen member parties, which 
condemned the system of the “People’s Democracies” as a 
denial of democracy, was described by Chmielewski as “a 
secret conference”, where the Dutch Socialist Koos Vorrink 
was supposed to have suggested “diversionary and intelligence 
plans and tasks” for Comisco “to carry out in the People’s 
Democracies, to split the united workers’ parties from within 
and to organise economic sabotage and espionage”. Other 
lies followed from this witness to implicate the accused. For 
example, Mr. Wilfred Burke, M.P., was said to have repre- 
sented the Labour Party in Paris at the inaugural conference 
of the International Centre of Free Trade Unions in Exile in 
October 1948, and to have promised “the assistance of the 
B.B.C. in spreading propaganda throughout European 
countries”. Mr. Burke was in England at the time. 


The procedure of the court was all that might have been 
expected. Not a single witness appeared for the defence. 
The prosecution called twelve witnesses; these were not cross- 
examined by the defence counsel. Typical of the defending 
counsel’s inaction was the final plea by Puzak’s lawyer, 
Niedzielski: without any attempt to obtain a verdict of not 
guilty, he simply asked the court for “the most lenient sentence 
possible”. All the circumstances of the trial recall the ill- 
famed Moscow trials of Stalin’s political opponents—except 
the behaviour of the accused. Only one of them—Misio- 
rowski—broke down and renounced his past and his creed. 


Puzak did not deign to plead for his own life. During the 
eighteen months of preliminary investigation in prison he had 
refused to answer the questions of the examining judges. At 
the trial he preserved a dignified silence. In Moscow at the 
trial of the sixteen Polish underground leaders in 1945, the 
prosecutor, Rudenko, after several questions gave up his 
cross-examination of Puzak, shouting: “So you know noth- 
ing! ... I have no more questions!” At the trial in War- 
saw, when the Chairman of the Court had asked Puzak a 
few questions, the prosecutor, Zerakowski (a product of the 
pre-war organisation of young Pilsudskists ‘Legion 
Mlodych’’), advised the court that “it was useless to question 
Puzak”. Puzak interrupted his silence to pronounce these 
last words just before the verdict was announced: “For my- 
self, it is unthinkable that I should change my convictions as 
I stand over my grave. It would be impossible to believe 
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that my ideas were changed naturally. It would rather be 
a pathological phenomenon.” Those are Puzak’s last re- 
corded words. 

The court decided that “the guilt of all the accused had 
been proved” on all the charges, even those for which no 
evidence at all had been produced. Their sentences were: ten 
years’ imprisonment for Puzak and Szturm de Sztrem, nine 
years for Dziegielewski and Krawczyk, five years for 
Misiorowski and Cohn; loss of civic rights for five years in 
the case of the first four, two years for the other two. The 
property of all was to be confiscated by the State. Further, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Amnesty Statute of 
1947, the court halved all the sentences of the first four, at 
the same time taking them to have started from their arrests 
and ordered the immediate release of Cohn and Misiorowski. 

Puzak, Szturm de Sztrem, Dziegielewski and Krawczyk 
were transferred to the prison in Rawicz, which has for years 
been notorious as one of the most severe in Poland. Towards 
the end of April 1950 Puzak died in this prison at the age 
of sixty-six. His family in Warsaw were informed of his 
death without being given any cause or circumstances of 
death. The body was brought to the family, but no autapsy 
was permitted and no obituaries, not even an announcement 
of the mass for the dead man, were allowed to be published 
in the Press. The funeral, held on May 5, 1950, was limited 
to a very small number of mourners. All these circumstances 
recall exactly the death of Zdanowski and Mrs. Pajdak. 

When arrested in June 1947, Zdanowski was strong and 
healthy. In February 1948 he was released from prison in 
such a state that he died after a few days. His mind had 
become deranged by torture, and he could say nothing to 
his wife during those last few days except to repeat endlessly: 
“T don’t know anything.” The security police said that he 
was suffering from meningitis and acute tuberculosis when 
released, but no autopsy was permitted and the body was 
buried in a sealed coffin. Mrs. Janina Pajdak, the wife of 
one of the sixteen underground leaders imprisoned in Moscow 
in 1945, a Socialist herself, was arrested in Cracow in Novem- 
ber 1947, and died in February 1948 after severe torture. She 
allegedly threw herself from a third-floor window in the 
Cracow prison. No autopsy was allowed, and no obituaries 
appeared. 
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The 200 other Socialists who were arrested together with 
these six in May-June 1947 have never been publicly tried 
by any court. The greater part of them were sentenced at 
secret hearings within the prison walls, or even by admini- 
strative decisions without any hearing, to three years’ im- 
prisonment. They should have been released in May or June 
1950, but, with very few exceptions, they are still in prisons 
or concentration camps. Their fate causes much apprehen- 
sion. 


FUSION 

The fate of the official Socialist Party now lay in the hands 
of Cyrankiewicz: he had become the party’s Secretary-General 
in May 1945, Prime Minister of Poland in February 1947, 
and the party’s virtual dictator in December 1947. The mass 
of its members believed that, whatever his attitude to the pre- 
war party leaders might be, Cyrankiewicz, who had gone very 
far to prove his friendship for the Communists, would never- 
theless be willing and able to save the party from fusion. 

When Cyrankiewicz stated, at a meeting of the Party 
Council of the City of Warsaw on March 17, 1948, that the 
time was ripe for “unity of the working class”, it came as a 
shock for the workers who had put their trust in him. Though 
he spoke without consulting anyone else in the party, his 
speech was soon approved by the Supreme Council, which 
authorised the Central Executive Committee to appoint repre- 
sentatives to discuss the terms of fusion with the P.P.R. From 
this time, the whole procedure followed exactly the pattern 
set by the recent fusion in Rumania. And to break the last 
link with the other Western Socialist Parties the official P.P.S. 
left the International Socialist Conference. 

As they saw no sense in further resistance many members 
of the official P.P.S. tried to go over to the Communist P.P.R. 
The Communists, however, were determined that the fusion 
should be preceded by a thorough purge of both parties. 

In August 1948 Gomulka, the chief of the Communists, was 
accused of “nationalist” and “petty-bourgeois” deviation and 
removed from the Government and the Secretariat of the 
P.P.R. Moscow feared that unless both “Marxist” parties 
were purged before the fusion, Gomulka and his friends might 
combine with some of the less reliable Socialists and permeate 
the united party or even obtain control of it and thus of the 
state apparatus. 
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In the autumn 29,000 members were expelled from the 
Polish Workers’ Party, and 82,000 from the official Socialist 
Party. Meanwhile, Szwalbe and Rusinek had been removed 
from positions of authority within the party. The former 
“Left-wing” Socialists were now branded as the “Centre”: the 
genuinely “Left-wing” Socialists were only those who had sup- 
ported the fusion unreservedly. A number of crypto-Com- 
munists who had been set aside from the official P.P.S. two 
years earlier now returned to positions of importance. 

On December 14, 1948, the last congress of the official 
P.P.S. was held in Warsaw. The sentences given to Puzak and 
the other W.R.N. leaders a few weeks before were fresh in 
the delegates’ minds They duly dissolved their party. On 
the same day a congress of the P.P.R. dissolved that party, 
and on December 15 the “Congress of Working-Class Unity” 
met to accomplish the fusion. Cyrankiewicz was given a 
prominent place in the proceedings with a long exposition 
attacking the whole past of the Polish Socialist Party. 
He finished by calling the imprisoned or exiled leaders 
under whom he had served his apprenticeship, “Right-wing 
scum”. The new party still avoided the label “Communist” 
by adopting the name “Polish United Workers’ Party” 
(P.Z.P.R.), but it was dominated by Communists and its 
constitution follows that of the Russian Communist Party. 

A year before, the official P.P.S. paper in Warsaw had 
claimed for the party a membership of 800,000; at the same 
time the Polish Workers’ Party had 820,786 members. A 
year later, at the fusion congress, it turned out that the official 
P.P.S. had only 500.000 members, and the Workers’ Party 
over 1 million. This was expressed in the numbers of dele- 
gates: 520 from the P.P.S. and 1,008 from the Polish Workers’ 
Party. The same Communist predominance can be seen in 
the Executive bodies of the new party. Long before the 
fusion, it was settled that Bierut should be the Chairman of 
the P.Z.P.R.’s Central Committee, and thus besides being 
President of Poland, he is also chairman of the ruling party. 
The new party is politically, ideologically and tactically in 
the hands of the Communists. 


THE AFTERMATH 
Although two political parties still exist in Poland outside 
the P.Z.P.R., they do not even pretend to be of any import- 
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ance. For all practical purposes, Poland is ruled by a one- 
party, totalitarian régime. The P.Z.P.R. has of course been 
a member of the Cominform from the time of the fusion. 

The destruction of Socialism in Poland was soon followed 
by the destruction of trade unionism. The second post-war 
congress of Polish trade unions, which was held in Warsaw 
on June 1-6, 1949, resolved (a) that Polish trade unions should 
adopt the pattern of Soviet trade unions in their activities, (b) 
that they should pursue their aims under the ideological and 
political guidance of the P.Z.P.R., and (c) that they should 
assist the economic authorities in promoting various schemes 
of piece-work and bonuses, thus creating “an opportunity for 
just wages” and encouraging “an increase in productivity”. 
The constitution of the Polish T.U.C. was changed to imitate 
that of its Soviet counterpart, and though at the end of 1949 
the number of members rose to 4,024,000, the trade unions 
no longer represent the workers but, on the contrary, assist 
the State in exploiting them. 

According to Bierut, in 1949 Polish industrial output rose 
75 per cent above the pre-war level, while the pay of workers 
and office employees rose 26.6 per cent. The first figure is 
partly explained by the changed shape of post-war Poland, 
since the new Western territories are more industrialised than 
those lost in the East. The latter figure is highly doubtful; 
thorough analysis proves that the average industrial worker’s 
real wages amount to only 80 per cent of pre-war wages. In 
Great Britain, during the same period, industrial output rose 
by 37 per cent and the workers’ real wages by 30 per cent. 
Even if we take the figures given by Bierut at their face 
value, the difference is obvious: the Polish worker is ex- 
ploited to cover the cost of rapid industrialisation and the 
loss incurred by exporting raw materials and manufactured 
goods to the Soviet Union at unfairly low prices. Since the 
currency reform of October 1950 equalised the Polish zloty 
with the Soviet rouble and the wages of the average Polish 
worker with those of his Soviet counterpart, it is to be feared 
that the cost of living, now half as high as in the Soviet 
Union, will rise until it reaches the Soviet level. 

The physical effort as well as the nervous strain of working 
with Stakhanovite methods results in rapid loss of health and 
strength; it is fitting that the inaugurator of Stakhanovism in 
Poland, the miner Vincent Pstrowski, died in hospital of 
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physical exhaustion. Polish workers are defenceless in the 
face of this exploitation. The trade unions and the party are 
against them. Even though the experience of former struggles 
and the spirit of solidarity still live among them, the security 
police stands by to suppress any gesture of resistance. 

As early as July 1945, after a strike of 1,534 loom operators 
in a weaving mill in Pabianice, its organiser, Tadeusz 
Borowiec, was sentenced by a regional military court to ten 
years’ imprisonment. The sentence was intended to serve as 
an example, but the strikes continued, with demands for 
holidays, higher wages, better conditions, better supplies of 
food, holidays, etc. Miners, steel workers and textile workers 
have gone on strike in various regions of the country; 6,000 
workers went on strike together in a railway carriage factory 
in Poznan; and the “Paris” mine, whose workers were mostly 
Communists before the war, struck repeatedly. In Gdansk, 
Gdynia and Szczecin the dockers struck, demanding to be 
paid 75 per cent of their wages for days when they were out 
of work, according to a previous agreement; the strike was 
suppressed with bloodshed by the police. In Lodz, the largest 
centre of the Polish textile industry, the workers of nine 
mills struck for ten days in September 1947, and 40,000 
demonstrated in the streets against being forced to operate 
four looms each, instead of two as before; there, too, 
the workers had to pick up their dead and wounded from the . 
streets when the police attacked them; and in 1950 the 
Stakhanovites in the textile industry serviced twelve looms 
each. The security police have won, and although there are 
still sporadic strikes in Poland, on the whole the workers have 
taken to individual resistance. 

The Government’s headache at present is absenteeism, 
which is widespread for two main reasons; the underpaid 
worker absents himself from work to “make something on 
the side” for the support of his family, and high pressure work 
produces frequent illness. 

Absenteeism is so extensive that on April 19, 1950, Parlia- 
ment passed an Act concerned with the “ensurance of 
socialist discipline of work”. Besides the fines deducted with- 
out appeal from the worker’s wages by factory managements, 
the Act has also made absenteeism an offence requiring legal 
punishment, if a worker has missed four days in succession 
or four days in one year without a satisfactory explanation. 
The court imposes a punishment of 10-25 per cent reduction 
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of wages for the same work for a period not exceeding three 
months, and if the worker refuses to work on these conditions, 
he is liable to be imprisoned for anything up to six months. 


THE FUTURE OF POLISH SOCIALISM 

The fate of Poland was sealed when the Teheran Con- 
ference of the Big Three, held in November 1943, agreed that 
Poland should become the theatre of operations of the Soviet 
Army. To win control of the Polish population the Com- 
munists who followed the Soviet Army had to use terror and 
fraud. Their fraud included posing as apostles of democracy 
—a “higher form of democracy” which they called “people’s 
democracy”. To give this pretence and air of reality they 
needed the co-operation of obedient non-Communists. This 
part was played by a few so-called “Left-wing” Socialist 
leaders who were naive enough to believe that with the support 
of the Soviet Army and the Communist Polish Workers’ 
Party they were really ruling Poland and carrying out a social 
revolution. To this end they agreed to abandon the basic 
principles of political democracy. Some of them, like Osobka- 
Morawski, have been thrown aside by the Communists when 
their role was ended. Others, like Cyrankiewicz, have 
decided to become out-and-out Communists as did Vyshinsky 
in Russia thirty years ago. Others still realise the humilia- 
tion of their role, but their characters have become so weak 
that they do what they are told without conviction. It is 
thanks to those leaders who have suffered exile, imprisonment 
or death itself rather than betray the principles of democracy, 
that the workers of Poland have not and never will lose their 
faith in democratic Socialism. The usurpation of the Polish 
Socialist Party’s name by a group of opportunists will be no 
more than a brief episode in the history of the Polish Socialist 
movement, and for Polish workers the party of Puzak and 
Zulawski will always stand for the opposite of Communist and 
Soviet tyranny. 

In December 1949 the P.P.S. in exile was admitted to the 
organisation of the International Socialist Conference. Per- 
haps the most important task of the Polish Socialists in exile 
is to maintain with the International Socialist Movement the 
contact which the Iron Curtain denies workers in Poland. 
When the enslavement of Poland comes to an end—and come 
to an end it will—Polish workers will find ready for them a 
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link to understanding with the workers of other countries who 
are striving to construct a Socialist society in conditions of 
peace and freedom. 


P.PS. 


W.R.N. 
A.K. 


R.P.P.S. 


P.P.R. 


GLOSSARY 
“The Polish Socialist Party.” After the war there were 
for a time two organisations both claiming the title 
of P.P.S.—the authentic Polish Socialist Party which 
had fought in the underground and the official 
P.P.S. which was created under Russian auspices 
behind the Red Army lines. 
“Freedom, Equality, Independence”, the war-time 
name of the Polish Socialist Party. 
The Polish underground Home Army during the 
war, based on a coalition of all democratic political 
parties. 
“The Workers’ Party of Polish Socialists”, a small 
left-wing splinter party formed during the war. 
Some of its members formed the nucleus of the 
official P.P.S. in 1944. 
“The Polish Workers’ Party”, the name taken by the 
Polish Communist Party when it was reformed in 
1944, 


P.Z.P.R. “Polish United Workers’ Party”, the name taken by 


the Polish Communist Party after the destruction 
of the officia] P.P.S. by fusion in December 1948. 


HUNGARY 
By ANTAL BAN 


(Antal Ban is forty-seven. He joined the Socialist Youth 
Movement as a metal worker during the First World War. 
When his home in Southern Hungary was transferred to Yugo- 
slavia under the Peace Treaty he became a leading member of 
the trade unions and illegal Socialist Party in Yugoslavia. 
After two years in a concentration camp he rejoined the 
Hungarian Social-Democratic Movement in 1943 and worked 
in the underground as its deputy Secretary-General. From 
June 1945 to February 1948 he was Minister of Industry in 
Hungary. He was forced into exile in February 1948. Since 
July 1949 he has been living in London, where he acts as 
Secretary of the Hungarian Social-Democratic Party in exile.) 


THE EARLY YEARS 

HEN the First World War broke out the Hungarian 

people were still without the most elementary political 

rights. During the elections of 1912 Hungary was a 
country of 20 million inhabitants with an adult population of 
11 million. Yet there were only 1,200,000 voters on the regis- 
ter and of these only 800,000 used their right to vote. Par- 
liament had 413 members, yet the peasants had only two 
representatives and industrial labour none. It is typical of 
social conditions at this time that forty-nine out of every 100 
people died without medical attention. Hungary had 30,000 
priests, but only 5,800 doctors. 

The fight for universal suffrage was the first aim of Social- 
Democratic policy in these years. They galvanised the entire 
Hungarian people with a series of demonstrations and strikes. 
In May 1912 there were five killed and 162 wounded in 
fighting between workers and the military forces in the streets 
of Budapest. By using the utmost brutality the ruling class 
managed to protect its privileges. 

In 1914 the Hungarian Social Democrats began a new cam- 
paign—for peace. Their paper, Nepszava, was the only Hun- 
garian journal to write against war at its outbreak. The 
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Party organised demonstrations and strikes under the slogan 
“Peace and Bread”. Many courageous men were killed, but 
peace came only with the military collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy and the revolution of 1918. The old 
feudal régime disintegrated and the Social-Democratic Party 
together with the bourgeois opposition parties formed a gov- 
ernment. At this moment two-thirds of the country’s terri- 
tory was under foreign occupation and the rest was under- 
going the greatest economic hardships. Their sufferings in 
the war had already driven the masses far to the Left. 
Blunders by the victorious Allies drove them into the arms of 
Communism. 1919 saw a short-lived dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. This was followed rapidly by Admiral Horthy’s 
counter-revolution and a White Terror. 

Under Admiral Horthy’s régime the Hungarian ruling class 
took its revenge in a series of savage persecutions which 
yielded nothing in indiscriminate cruelty to those of the Nazis 
in Germany. The workers and Jews were singled out as 
scapegoats, and thousands were murdered. The political 
Opposition was outlawed, concentration camps were estab- 
lished, anti-Semitic laws were introduced, and flogging was 
established as a normal punishment. Two leading Social 
Democratic journalists, Bela Somogyi and Bela Bacso, were 
assassinated, yet despite world-wide indignation the mur- 
derers escaped punishment. The régime suppressed even the 
most elementary freedoms, and tolerated the existence of the 
Social Democratic Party and the trade unions only in defer- 
ence to public opinion abroad. Their property was confis- 
cated, and they were allowed to operate only under close 
supervision by the police. About 100,000 people were forced 
into exile for political reasons, 

The international Socialist Movement united against 
Horthy’s White Terror as the precursor of Fascism. In 1921 
the British Labour Party sent a delegation to Hungary to 
investigate conditions. On its return this delegation published 
a scathing denunciation of Horthy’s régime under the title of 
The White Terror in Hungary. Later the Labour Party 
repeatedly intervened in Budapest to help the oppressed 
workers. In 1920 the International Federation of Trade 
Unions organised a seven weeks’ economic boycott against 
Hungary. 

The focus of opposition to the Horthy régime was the 
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Social-Democratic Labour Movement. Democratic public 
opinion abroad prevented Horthy from suppressing it entirely. 
Instead, the régime permitted the Social-Democratic Party to 
exist, as it were, under licence. Most of its former leaders 
were dead or in exile. Their successors made a pact with the 
Government by which, in exchange for Horthy’s promise to 
relax his persecution, they agreed to iimit their action to the 
field of industrial labour, leaving the peasants alone. The 
Secial-Democratic Party was to play the part of a “loyal 
opposition”, denying the existence of the terror, breaking off 
contact with its leaders abroad, and refraining from co-opera- 
tion with the bourgeois Opposition parties. This pact was 
called the Bethlen-Peyer Pact, as the signatories were the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, Bethlen, and the General Secretary 
of the trade unions, Peyer. It was made in secret, and when 
some years later news of it reached the rank and file of the 
Party, a grave crisis ensued which was settled with great 
difficulty by the Socialist International. The Socialist Inter- 
national then admitted in addition to the legal Social-Demo- 
cratic Party of Hungary the Hungarian Socialist Party in exile, 
under the leadership of Siegmund Kunfy, Zoltan Ronai and 
Wilmos Boehm. The Party in exile was known as the 
“Vilagossag Group”. 

The Horthy régime kept the opposition under. control by 
manipulating the elections. Thousands of workers were de- 
prived of the franchise. In the elections of 1922 the Social 
Democrats were allowed to run candidates in only thirty-nine 
constituencies out of over 400. They obtained 272,000 votes 
and twenty-four seats. But their parliamentary strength de- 
clined steadily under pressure from the régime, till at the 
beginning of the Second World War they had only five 
Members of Parliament. The great slump brought popular 
opposition to a head. In September 1930 there were many 
demonstrations all over the country. The Government called 
out the troops, and in the fighting which followed there were 
many casualties. 

The Horthy régime was Hitler’s first ally. It had slavishly 
followed the dictates of German foreign policy ever since 
Hitler took power. Jn 1941 it decided without the consent 
of Parliament to wage war on the side of Nazi Germany. 


THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 
During its first three years at war the Horthy régime staked 
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everything on the alliance with Hitler and hoped to achieve 
its aims as a victorious Power under “Hitler’s New Order”. 
The Social-Democratic Party on the other hand fought this 
policy consistently in propaganda and action. When Hungary 
entered the war in June 1941, the Party took the lead in 
fighting fascism and united behind it all the forces which were 
prepared to struggle for peace and independence. At Christ- 
mas, 1941, Nepszava published the programme of the 
Democratic Resistance. Together with the Social Democrats, 
bourgeois and peasant politicians, intellectuals, writers and 
artists declared their will to co-operate. Since Russia was 
then allied with Britain and America, Communists were also 
included in the national movement against the Nazis. In 
their newspapers and meetings the Social Democrats ad- 
vocated a democratic anti-fascist policy uniting the workers, 
peasants and intelligentsia. A series of articles entitled “A 
New World to Replace the Old” drew the picture of a demo- 
cratic Hungary after the war. 

As time passed the German armies suffered heavy defeats, 
Italy broke with the Axis and popular pressure on the 
Hungarian Government drew ever more powerful. The 
Germans realised that Horthy was considering withdrawal 
from the war and in March 1944 their forces invaded 
Hungary. Within a few hours the Gestapo took over the 
Social-Democratic Party headquarters and the editorial and 
printing offices of the Party paper. They arrested all the 
Socialist leaders who were unable to go underground immedi- 
ately. Most of the arrested members of the Party Executive 
and of the editorial staff lost their lives in concentration 
camps. 

The Social-Democratic leaders who went underground 
organised an illegal resistance centre called “Hungarian 
Front”. In addition to the Social Democrats, this included 
the Smallholders’ Party, the National Peasant Party, the Com- 
munist Party and representatives of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches and of other organisations. But in its 
underground work it mainly depended on the organisation 
and mass following of the Social Democrats. 

When the Red Army had reached Hungary’s Eastern 
borders, Horthy sought contact with the leaders of the Hun- 
garian Front and reached agreement with them on a plan for 

etting out of the war immediately. If this plan had worked, 
the Hungarian General Staff would have concentrated re- 
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liable troops round the capital while the workers started a 
general strike on October 17. Then the Horthy troops would 
have marched into the capital and attacked the Germans with 
help from the workers and the Government would have pro- 
claimed the armistice. 

Unfortunately the Germans took counter-measures which 
led Horthy into precipitate action. He proclaimed the armis- 
tice on October 15 without any backing or support. German 
troops immediately arrested him and members of his govern- 
ment and installed, as head of the State, Francis Szalasi, the 
leader of the Hungarian Fascists or “Arrow Cross”. Szalasi 
immediately proclaimed that he would continue the war until 
victory was won. A new fascist terror struck down its victims 
among the Social Democrats, and particularly the trade union 
leaders. 

The Social Democrats reorganised the Hungarian Front and 
prepared a new campaign. They built up another military 
organisation which was however discovered almost at once. 
The politicians and officers concerned were seized and 
executed. Soon after, Budapest was surrounded by the Red 
Army and under siege. The activities of the Hungarian Front 
then came to an end. 


WHEN PEACE CAME 

The Russians had encouraged the formation of a Pro- 
visional Government for Hungary as soon as they had 
occupied the Eastern territories. This government consisted 
of Communist émigrés from Moscow, members of the Armis- 
tice Committee, two generals who surrendered to the Red 
Army after the Horthy proclamation, some opposition 
politicians of the peasant and bourgeois parties and two Social 
Democrats. Within a few days the Provisional Government 
concluded an armistice with the Allies in Moscow and de- 
clared war on Germany. Under the terms of the armistice, 
Hungary was to be supervised by an Allied Control Com- 
mission, headed by Marshal Voroshilov, until a peace treaty 
was put into force. Once Budapest was captured, the Govern- 
ment moved into the capital and the Hungarian Front be- 
came the leading factor in national politics. 

The impact of war had completely shattered the administra- 
tion of the old ruling classes. The ensuing disorganisation 
even threatened the physical existence of the people. The 
country had to be rebuilt in the ruins of political and 
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economic disintegration and under Soviet occupation. Since 
the Red Army occupied the country, the Russians were able 
to carry out the Armistice terms and any other Allied agree- 
ments so as to suit their own aims. Their chief instrument 
was the Hungarian Communist Party. 

Apart from a few months in 1918-19 there had never been 
a legal Communist Party in Hungary. Now a mass Com- 
munist Party was rapidly constructed in the wake of the Red 
Army; it became the haven for anyone with a guilty past. 
Within a short time its ranks were swollen by opportunists of 
all types, from all classes of the population. Meanwhile the 
Social-Democratic Party retained its old followers among 
the workers and peasants, though it too received an influx 
from other elements. In the confusion which followed the 
fighting, the Communists captured complete control of the 
trade unions. 

During the war the Social Democrats and Communists had 
co-operated closely in fighting fascism. They now continued 
to work together in liquidating the remnants of fascism, in 
carrying out long necessary reforms and ir rebuilding their 
country’s economy. A realistic appraisal of the situation left 
the Socialists—like the peasant and middle-class parties—with 
no alternative to co-operating with the Communists in the 
Government. Had they refused to enter the Government 
they would have abandoned the Hungarian people to the 
Russians and would have lost all chance of guiding the new 
Hungary along democratic lines. 

But from the outset co-operation between the Social Demo- 
crats and the Communists grew steadily worse because of the 
methods which the Communists employed. The Communist 
émigrés from Moscow under the leadership of Mathias Rakosi 
had been given a single objective—to build up by any means 
a mass party which could serve the purposes of Russia. The 
Social Democrats on the other hand remained faithful 
to their old traditions. They wanted to make personal free- 
dom the basis of the new society. In tough fighting the Social 
Democrats reversed the initial advantages won by the Com- 
munists and recaptured the trade unions. In a short time 
co-operation inside the Government coalition hid a bitter 
struggle for leadership of the working class. 

The Social Democrats were well equipped for this struggle. 
Under the Horthy régime Social Democrats and Communists 
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worked side by side and held many discussions on questions 
of theory and tactics. At this time the differences between 
them did not emerge as a vital factor since they were fight- 
ing a common battle against a common enemy. But even in 
1945 the policy pursued by the Soviet Union, and the Com- 
munists’ slavish acceptance of their role as an instrument of 
Soviet policy, should have taught the Social Democrats that 
they must now clarify their position by clearly formulating 
their differences. While declaring their readiness to co-op- 
erate with the Communists and to promote friendship be- 
tween Hungary and the Soviet Union, the Social Democrats 
should have made it clear that they would not support the 
transformation of democracy into dictatorship and the pur- 
suit of a purely Soviet policy. In fact, however, whenever 
the Social Democrats tried to formulate the differences which 
separated them from the Communists, the Soviet Union 
stepped in. As Pushkin, then the Soviet Ambassador in Hun- 
gary, once remarked in the presence of the writer: ““We have 
shed our blood for Hungary and we do not want to loosen 
our grip on her”. 

In the months which followed the Armistice, much was 
done to lay the foundations of democracy in Hungary. An 
extensive land reform abolished the remnants of feudalism by 
destroying its economic basis. 640,000 peasants received 
land as a result. Another stronghold of reaction fell when 
heavy industry and the mines were nationalised. The estab- 
lishment of the Republic removed another bastion of the 
counter-revolution—Horthy had always held power as Regent 
for an imaginary monarch. A drastic electoral reform for the 
first time brought the whole adult population including women 
to the polls, thus marking the starting point of political 
democracy. 

On November 4, 1945, Hungary held General Elections 
which, whatever their defects. were certainly the freest in her 
history. The results were as follows: 


Party No. of Votes Percentage 
Smallholders’ Party .-. 2,697,503 57.03 
Social-Democratic Party ... 823,314 17.41 
Communist Party ... * 802,122 16.92 
National Peasant Party ... 325,284 6.87 
Democratic Party rr 76,424 1.62 
Radical Party 54 Ses 5,762 0.12 
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These results were, however, offset by Soviet intervention. 
A Coalition of the four largest parties was formed and the 
Russians insisted that a Communist should be made Minister 
of the Interior—and so responsible for the police and public 
order. 

Meanwhile the Russians were securing their grip on Hun- 
gary by obtaining key positions in the country’s economy. In 
the first place they exploited to the maximum the opportuni- 
ties open to them as victorious occupying forces. They 
seized as booty masses of movable equipment and dismantled 
dozens of factories serving purely peaceful purposes. In 
addition to this loot—which was immediately transported to 
the Soviet Union—they bled the country white by exploiting 
the Reparations Clauses of the Armistice. For example, the 
value of reparations due to Russia was fixed at $300 million 
at pre-war prices—at peace prices this, however, represented 
a loss of at least a $1,000 million worth of goods from Hun- 
gary. In 1946-47, after the currency reform, reparations and 
maintenance of the Soviet Occupation Forces absorbed 40 
per cent of Hungary’s budget. 

Many of the key industries in Hungary had been owned 
before the war by German firms. Utilising the clauses of 
the Potsdam Agreement by which the Allies were empowered 
to take over all German assets, the Russians thus obtained 
a stranglehold on the Hungarian economy, refusing at the 
same time to acknowledge any liabilities incurred by these 
German firms. Moreover the Russians compelled the Hun- 
garian Government to make trade agreements with them in 
which the Soviet goods were always priced too high and the 
Hungarian goods too low. 

The Executive of the Social-Democratic Party met secretly 
in March 1946 and came to the conclusion that Russia did 
not intend to carry out the Armistice Agreement in Hungary 
as interpreted by her allies, but to create a situation in which 
Hungary would become totally dependent on the Soviet 
Union. These intentions were clearly shown by the way in 
which the Communist Party was helped to strengthen its posi- 
tion regardless of election results and by increasing Russian 
penetration of Hungary’s economy. By exploiting their rights 
as an occupying power under the Potsdam Agreement, the 
Russians abused their position in the Allied Control Commis- 
sion so as to obtain a lasting grip on Hungary. The presence 
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of Soviet troops and the existence of a common frontier with 
Russia on the western side of the Carpathians seemed likely 
to result in the political, economic and military dependence 
of Hungary on the Soviet Union. These conclusions had 
already been reached independently by the overwhelming 
mass of the Social-Democratic Party. Yet they could look 
nowhere for support. 

The Russians knew very well that the Communists could 
not have obtained even 17 per cent of the total votes except 
in the presence of the Red Army occupation forces—without 
this they could not have gained more than 4 or 5 per cent. 
In order to draw full benefit from their occupation, the Rus- 
sians kept the Hungarian population in a state of perma- 
nent anxiety. This attempt to prevent the natural develop- 
ment of democratic feeling was inadequate for their purposes. 
At all costs they had to secure leadership within the working 
class. Yet here the Social-Democratic Party was an immov- 
able barrier since its influence steadily increased among the 
workers. The only answer for the Communists was to swallow 
the Social-Democratic Party whole by fusion. But fusion 
was unanimously rejected by the Social Democrats. 

The main strategy of the Communists in the pursuit of 
fusion was to seduce and strengthen the Left-wing of the 
Social-Democratic Party. Its only result was that the rank 
and file Social Democrats turned against this small Left-wing. 
When according to Leninist traditions the Communists tried 
to build up a demand for fusion from below, the masses 
proved completely at one with their leaders in rejecting it. 
No official body of the Party ever took a decision for fusion. 

Provocation and persecution at the factory level were com- 
bined with attempts to compromise the leaders. When the 
Communist Minister of the Interior launched his final offen- 
sive against the Smallholders Party by involving it in a treason 
trial, he tried for a time to involve two leading Social Demo- 
crats, Szeder and Takacs, in the conspiracy. Immediate 
resistance by the Social-Democratic Party as a whole, how- 
ever, compelled him to drop the prosecution. 


PEYER AND THE RIGHT WING 
After repelling the first great drive for fusion, the Social- 
Democratic Party began to organise a congress with the 
object of controlling its Left-wing, which was under Com- 
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munist influence. While preparations for the congress were 
under way, Karoly Peyer and four other Members of Parlia- 
ment submitted a memorandum to the Party Executive. This 
memorandum accused the Party Executive of responsibility 
for all Hungary’s present difficulties. It was undoubtedly 
intended to strengthen its signatories’ support for election to 
leadership of the Party at the forthcoming congress. In fact, 
however, the congress rejected Peyer’s memorandum and con- 
demned the behaviour of its authors. 

There is no doubt that the Peyer memorandum had a most 
unfortunate effect on the Party as a whole at a most critical 
time. Inevitably it became the focus of discussion at the 
Party Congress and thus diverted attention from the really 
important operation of defeating the extreme Left. Yet this 
congress was probably the last occasion on which the Left- 
wing could have been decisively defeated in public. It is 
characteristic of the Communists that though they continually 
accused the Right-wing Social Democrats of treachery to the 
working class, they were fully prepared to work with them if 
a tactical occasion arose. 

In view of Peyer’s accusations at this time, the Social- 
Democratic Party refused to include him in its list of candi- 
dates at the election of 1947. Peyer thereupon stood as a 
candidate on the list of the Radical Party (a Left-wing middle- 
class party). The Radical Party hoped to win votes away 
from the Social-Democratic Party by including Peyer on its 
list. It is typical of Communist tactics that they sup- 
ported the Radical Party with material assistance in the elec- 
tion campaign, since they naturally wished to split the Social- 
Democratic Party’s vote. In fact, however, the Radical Party 
obtained only 1.7 per cent of the total vote. It failed com- 
pletely in the working-class constituencies. In Csepel, the site 
of the greatest industrial plant in Hungary employing 20,000 
workers, the Radical Party obtained only 500 votes; in Pecs, 
another industrial centre, 400; and in the most important coal- 

mining area only five votes. 


THE CENTRE AND THE LEFT 
The defeat of Pever at the Social-Democratic Party’s Con- 
gress in February 1947 left the main issue in the Party between 
the Centre and the Left, though of course the Left-wing and 
the Communists from now on called the Centre the Right-wing. 
In fact this Centre was supported by more than 90 per cent of 
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the Party, and in comparison the Left-wing would have been 
negligible in normal circumstances. Prominent among the 
leaders of the Centre were Anna Kethly, a woman of out- 
standing courage and sincerity, well known in the inter- 
national Socialist movement; Vilmos Boehm, an old leader of 
the railway trade union, who had commanded the revolu- 
tionary armies in 1918; Imre Szelig, one of the Party’s out- 
standing trade unionists; and Antal Ban, then Minister of 
Industry. 

The policy of the Centre was to build a Socialist Hungary 
by democratic means. They fully approved of the social and 
economic reforms carried out after the Armistice and saw 
them as laying the necessary foundation for the development 
of democracy. But they knew that the Communists were 
aiming at dictatorship and that the Russians were determined 
to subject Hungary to permanent control. The Centre’s main 
concern was to preserve the Social-Democratic Party as an 
independent force. It is doubtful if they could have suc- 
ceeded, however impeccable their tactics, so long as the Great 
Powers failed to agree among themselves on how to organise 
world peace, and while the Western Allies were unable to 
prevent Russia from Sovietising the countries occupied by her 
armies. 

The Left-wing of the Party was grouped round Arpad 
Szakasits, who became Secretary-General during the war in 
the underground movement. Apart from Szakasits, the most 
prominent leaders of the Left-wing were Gyorgy Marosan, the 
Deputy-Secretary; Alexander Ronai, then Minister of Com- 
merce; and Istvan Riesz, Minister of Justice. Many sup- 
porters of the Left-wing had joined the Social-Democratic 
Party only after the war for opportunist reasons. 

Some members of the Left-wing genuinely believed in the 
closest possible co-operation with the Communists. They 
thought that the policy of the Centre meant a surrender to 
reaction and a grave danger of a fascist revival. Moreover, 
they thought that the policy of the Centre unnecessarily 
roused the distrust of the Soviet Union. Though the Left 
was unconditionally devoted to the Soviet Union, it wanted 
to preserve the Party’s independence under its own leadership, 
not realising the incompatibility of these two attitudes. The 
Left-wing to a large extent shared the Communist view of 
Parliamentary democracy. They felt it was a luxury Hungary 
could not afford while there was a danger of counter-revolu- 
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tion. Most of the support for the Left-wing came from 
middle-class and intellectual elements who had only recently 
joined the Party. The workers overwhelmingly supported 
the Centre. In spite of this, the Left-wing had an influence 
on Party organisation out of proportion to its mass following. 
As a destructive force, it served the purposes of the Com- 
munists. 


COMMUNIST AGENTS WITHIN THE PARTY 

Apart from the genuine Left-wing, who in British condi- 
tions would be called “fellow travellers”, there were a 
number of crypto-Communists inside the Social-Democratic 
Party—secret members of the Communist Party who were 
placed in the Social-Democratic Party as its agents. These 
Communist agents were particularly numerous in the 
entourage of Szakasits himself. Indeed throughout the critical 
period Szakasits can be considered a prisoner of the Com- 
munists. Gyorgy Marosan, who was Szakasits’ deputy for a 
considerable pericd, was so hypnotised by his good standing 
with the Russian authorities that he served them blindly and 
in fact became a Communist agent. Alexander Ronai had 
been a local secretary of the Social-Democratic Party in a 
country district. When the Red Army entered Hungary he 
applied for membership of the Communist Party, but was told 
to stay in his old Party since he could be of more value to the 
Communists there. This fact was of course not known at the 
time. It was disclosed at the end of 1947 by Mihaly Farkas, 
Deputy Secretary of the Communist Party, who added that 
Ronai had come to him personally for admission to the 
Communist Party. 

The Communist Party agents inside the Social-Democratic 
Party had to report everything to their masters, including the 
proceedings in confidential meetings. Most of the agents 
would have found it difficult to cease serving the Communists 
even if they had wished, since the Communists were able to 
blackmail them with evidence of political or personal mistakes 
they had made in the past. Indeed, Szakasits himself could 
have been ruined at any moment since the Communists 
possessed a file of anti-Soviet articles he had written during 
the war. Istvan Riesz, then Minister of Justice, was a special 
case. He alone was a Social-Democratic Party leader of long 
standing. By no means a Communist, but a Socialist with a 
Western outlook, he was a peculiar figure on the Left-wing. 
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His middle-class habits had made him put a comfortable life 
before his duty to the Party. Lacking the courage to fight, 
he marched along with the Left-wing and the Communists. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 

The Hungarian Peace Treaty was signed on February 10, 
1947, and came into force on September 15, 1947. When the 
Treaty came into force the legal influence of the Russians 
over Hungarian life came to an end. The Allied Control 
Commission was disbanded, and the occupation ceased. It 
was thus vital for the Russians that the Hungarian Communist 
Party should take over their own role as the arbiters of Hun- 
gary’s future before September 1947. Thus Soviet pressure 
on Hungary increased greatly that year. The Russians com- 
pelled the Hungarian Government to hold a new general 
election in August 1947, in which their main aim was to 
wreck the Social-Democratic Party’s influence and to estab- 
lish the Communist Party as the decisive factor in Hungarian 
politics. 

The first step was the passing of a new election law, by 
which veters absent from home on election day could cast 
their votes wherever they happened to be, by using a special 
ballot paper. The Communist Minister of the Interior had 
400,000 of these ballot papers printed, and handed over most 
of them secretly to the Communist Party. The Communists 
distributed these voting papers to their members all over the 
country. The next step was to revise the electoral ‘register 
so as to exclude more than 100,000 Social Democrats from 
the right to vote. Finally the Communists organised a whis- 
pering campaign to the effect that the Social-Democratic 
Party was on the point of carrying out fusion with the Com- 
munists. This persuaded probably another 100,000 potential 
Social-Democrat voters to vote either for the Communists or 
for one of the middle-class parties. 

On election day, August 1, 1947, the Social Democrats 
did their best to expose these Communist tricks. In one case 
156 of the “absent-voter” ballot papers were found on a single 
Communist. The Communists cast about 300,000 false votes, 
and their Minister of the Interior adjusted the votes even more 
to the benefit of his Party when the final figures were com- 
puted. 

The results were a masterpiece of manipulation. With 
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only 22.5 per cent of the total vote, the Communists were 
nevertheless the majority party within the majority bloc. 
Thus in fact they obtained almost undisputed control of the 
resulting coalition government. 


FUSION 

The publication of these election results sent a wave of 
fury sweeping through the rank and file of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party. Socialist workers from the industrial areas 
marched into the centre of Budapest in mass demonstration 
against the Left-wing leadership of their Party. Then Moscow 
began to interfere. The Commander of the Red Army 
Occupation Forces described the Social-Democratic protests 
as “an action directed against the Soviet Union”. Pravda 
published a series of articles supporting the Left-wing Social 
Democrats, and Stalin himself sent a telegram of greetings 
to Szakasits. A period of intense crisis ensued inside the 
Executive Committee of the Social-Democratic Party. The 
Centre considered that their Party had been defrauded of at 
least a quarter of a million votes, and claimed greater repre- 
sentation in the new Government, particularly in the army 
and police. When the newly-created Cominform began its 
attacks on the Socialist leaders of the Western democracies 
the Centre refused to allow the Social-Democratic Party to 
follow suit. Instead the Party press published articles on 
“The Third Force”. 

At the end of 1947 one of the Party groups in Budapest, 
under heavy pressure from the Left-wing and the Communists, 
passed a resolution calling for the Party’s unconditional sup- 
port of the Soviet Union under Left-wing leadership. As soon 
as the Party secretariat published this resolution the Left-wing 
and the Communists joined forces in a tremendous attack 
on the Centre. “Support the Budapest resolution”, they cried. 
“Those who oppose it are anti-Soviet agents of Western im- 
perialism and traitors to the Hungarian working class!” The 
Communist-controlled police arrested Social Democrats and 
staged trials. Gyula Kelemen, a member of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party Executive, was indicted for high treason and im- 
prisoned. The press circulated rumours that Russian troops 
were to stay indefinitely in the country. 

On February 18, 1948, the Left-wing of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party organised a meeting of Party officials who sup- 
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ported it. Communists also attended en masse. At this— 
meeting it was announced that the leaders of the Centre had 
resigned from the Party. In fact they had been forced to 
leave against their will. The rank and file of the Social- 
Democratic Party realised that the removal of the leaders 
they had trusted meant the end of the Party. Thousands of 
Social Democrats who had joined the Party after the war 
now went over to the Communists. Nevertheless the hard 
core of old Socialists stood firm. The Left-wing realised that 
it had no real backing in the Party, and had to inform the 
Communists that it could not succeed without help. From 
this point on the Left-wing became the helpless prisoner 
of the Communist Party and was used simply as an instrument 
for preparing a formal fusion. The Communists stopped the 
enlistment of members in the Social-Democratic Party and 
on March 6 a staged Congress decided in principle to make a 
fusion with the Communist Party. This decision was carried 
out by a Joint Congress of the two Parties on June 12. 


PERSECUTION 

Ever since the arrival of the Red Army members of the 
Social-Democratic Party had been subject to persecution. 
This pressure increased greatly before the elections of August 
1947 when the Social-Democratic Party refused to accept a 
common list with the Communists. For a time the Russians 
toyed with the idea of kidnapping a leading member of the 
Centre, Imre Szelig. Though this idea fell through, an im- 
portant official of the Party, Sari Karik, was in fact deported 
to Siberia. Gyula Kelemen was sentenced to hard labour for 
life on a trumped-up charge. All this was intended to intimi- 
date the Party as a whole. 

In the short period between the Congresses of March 6 
and June 12, 1948, the persecution developed into a general 
man-hunt. Committees under Communist leadership carried 
out purges, and 40,000 members were excluded from 
the Party. Expulsion from the Party also involved losing their 
ordinary jobs. Thirty-five of the sixty-seven Social Democrat 
M.P.s were deprived of their right to sit in Parliament. 

Immediately after the fusion, another 50,000 Social 
Democrats were expelled and persecuted. A little later the 
new united Party carried out a major purge in which a further 
200,000 former Social Democrats were expelled. All 
former Party officials were placed under police supervision. 
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Anna Kethly, one of the greatest figures of Hungarian Social 
Democracy, was put under house arrest. The trade unions 
were purged of all officials with a Social-Democratic history, 
and thousands of Social-Democrat civil servants were dis- 
missed. Full scope was given for common informers, whose 
denunciations invariably resulted in police action. Hungarian 
Social Democracy, with its long traditions of persecution by 
feudal fascist reaction, now became the victim of a Russian 
dictatorship labelled as “People’s Democracy”. 


EXILE AGAIN 

All the most outstanding leaders of the Hungarian Social- 
Democratic Party were forced into exile during the White 
Terror which followed the First World War. Most of them 
died as émigrés. Few returned after the Second World .War. 
Now that the Social-Democratic Party had been destroyed by 
fusion, a new wave of exiles fled to the West to preserve the 
traditions of Hungarian Social Democracy until it could be 
reborn again on its native soil. 

In June 1948 these exiles declared the fusion null and void 
and appointed a new Executive Committee with Imre Szelig 
as Chairman and Antal Ban as Secretary. In May 1949 this 
Executive made an agreement with Karoly Peyer under 
Comisco’s auspices. Peyer, however, broke this agreement 
immediately afterwards and went to America. At the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference in Baarn the same month, the 
Social-Democratic Party of Hungary was admitted again to 
the Socialist community after one year’s absence. At the 
same time the Socialist Parties of Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria formed a common organis- 
ation in exile called “The Socialist Union of Central-Eastern 
Europe”. This Socialist Union was affiliated to the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference. 


QUISLINGS’ REWARD 

At the time of the fusion, the Communists gave high praise 
to their agents inside the Hungarian Social-Democratic Party. 
They were heroes who had vanquished the enemies of Hun- 
garian democracy by choosing the road of Marxist-Leninism, 
along which they travelled under the leadership of the wise 
Stalin and of Rakosi, to Socialism. They were given 
prominent posts in the new régime. But they soon realised 
that they were without any real influence and that their 
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presence was required only to camouflage the dictatorship of 
the Communist Party. The Communist Party continued 
under Rakosi’s leadership under a new name, the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party. In its Central Committee there were only 
twenty ex-Social Democrats out of sixty-six. In the all- 
important Political Bureau there were only five out of four- 
teen. Haunted by the fear that they would fall from grace, 
they now outdid the Communists in denunciation of their 
former comrades. Yet their function was now exhausted. 
Their fate is a terrible warning to Socialists anywhere who 
believe for any reason that it is possible to co-operate with 
Communists. Consider the fate of their leaders. 


Arpad Szakasits was the first Chairman of the United Party 
and President of the Hungarian Republic. After a brief 
period of glory he was forced to resign in April 1950 and 
placed under house arrest. 


Gyorgy Marosan was made Deputy Secretary of the new 
Party and Minister of Light Industry. His resignation was 
announced on August 5, 1950. He himself disappeared 
during a visit to Russia. 


Istvan Riesz was made a member of the new Party’s 
Executive Committee and retained his post as Minister of 
Justice. He was arrested in June 1950. Two months later 
it was announced that he had died of kidney disease—the 
usual euphemism in a totalitarian country for death from 
beating. 

Zoltan Horvath, Szakasits’ most intimate adviser and 
editor-in-chief of Nepszava, was arrested in the summer of 
1949 and sentenced to a long period of imprisonment. 


Pal Justus was a leading member of the Left-wing and first 
Vice-President of the Hungarian broadcasting system. He 
was afrested in connection with the Rajk trial and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. 


Nearly all the traitors in the Social-Democratic Party have 
lost their positions. Most of them are now imprisoned. Both 
of Szakasits’ former secretaries, placed in his entourage by 
the Communists to supervise their master, are now under 
house arrest. The only ex-Social Democrat to retain his posi- 
tion is Alexander Ronai, President of State. Rakosi described 
him to the writer as a man of very limited capacities. 
Presumably this is why he is still useful as a figurehead. 
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THE COMMUNIST NEW ORDER 

With the destruction of the Social-Democratic Party Hun- 
gary lost its third chance of achieving democracy within a 
century. The Communists had no further obstacles in their 
path. They advanced rapidly towards the construction of 
what they call a People’s Democracy. 

For political reasons and without regard to economic 
efficiency, they nationalised the whole of Hungarian industry 
and commerce. In agriculture, under Russian pressure, they 
began to institute collective farms. Millions of independent 
smallholders who had just received farms under the land 
reform began to see their gains disappear. The trade unions 
were re-organised along Soviet lines. Long-established Social- 
Democratic trade unions were diluted by the creation of new 
branches with compulsory membership. The independence 
of the Factory Committees was destroyed when they became 
executive instruments of the new centralised trade unions. 
All means of pressure were used to force a speed-up in indus- 
try by workers’ competition and Stakhanovism. 

In the political field the remaining parties were put under 
Communist leadership and grouped into a new National 
Front. The election of 1949 offered only one fist to vote for, 
and the new parliament unanimously accepted a constitution 
on the Soviet model. The Hungarian worker and peasant 
is now entirely dependent on the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party itself was purged of all elements 
with a national background. In the hands of Muscovites like 
Rakosi and Gerd, Hungary has become a Soviet colony. One 
of the Communist leaders, Josef Revai, was able to exclaim 
“Stalin is no foreign statesman!” 

At first the Communists tried to compensate the workers 
for the loss of their trade union rights by promising to raise 
their standard of living. When the Three-Year Plan was 
completed at the end of 1949 the standard of living had 
reached approximately the pre-war level. Seventy-five per 
cent of the national income was available for consumption, 
the remaining 25 per cent being allotted to investment and 
government services. The new Five-Year Plan of 1950 inte- 
grates Hungary completely into the Soviet military machine 
and gives prominence to heavy industry for rearmament. 
Forty per cent of the national income goes to investment and 
public administration, leaving only 60 per cent for consump- 
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tion, as against 75 per cent in 1949 and 88 per cent before 
the war. Hungary has always been renowned as the larder 
of Central Europe. In the summer of 1950 it experienced 
a shortage of potatoes, butter, fat, meat and even vegetables. 
The Government is now exporting food for steel. 

The ordinary working man suffers worst of all from the 
new Communist policy. He is compelled to subscribe to a 
so-called “Peace Loan” to finance heavy industry and arms 
production. Persons who fail to contribute at least the 
equivalent of a rifle are labelled agents of Western imperialism. 

The difference between the atmosphere today and that of 
the years immediately following liberation is remarkable. Up 
to the end of 1947 the organised workers made great sacrifices 
for reconstruction, since they felt a personal responsibility for 
the success of the new State. Under Social-Democratic 
leadership there was voluntary labour discipline and wage 
restraint, since the workers believed that their efforts would 
help to raise the national income for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole. 


At the present time the Hungarian workers are engaged in’ 


a bitter struggle with the Muscovite dictatorship. They now 
see problems very differently from the way they saw them in 
1945. Communist terror has destroyed the possibility of 
development towards democracy. The fruit of their labour 
is confiscated by the Russians for their war machine. Mean- 
while the morale of the Social-Democratic workers in the 
factories is unbroken. As exploitation increases, the struggle 
grows more savage. Wages come down as working norms are 
raised. 

The workers are now resisting Government policy at all 
points. The Government itself admitted that during the first 
four months of 1950 the workers forced wage increases which 
were 8 per cent higher than the improvement in productivity. 
Production per head fell back in several industries. Waste 
in production grew, and amounted to even 30 per cent in 
certain cases. 

The Communists blamed the Social Democrats for this set- 
back and tried to reverse the trend by introducing the form 
of piece-work which is most detested by workers under 
capitalism. Hundreds of Social-Democratic trade unionists 
were arrested and sentenced to periods of imprisonment. The 
Press accused the workers of wage swindling, sabotage and 
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anti-Soviet attitudes. Indeed, the general temper of the Com- 
munist Press suggests that the Social Democrats have more 
influence on production than the Government. 

In fact there are no illegal Social-Democratic organisations 
in Hungary today. But Social Democracy does not require ] 
organisations. It is a living historical force which always 
works against oppression. Though the destruction of the 
Social-Democratic Party has cleared an obstacle from the 
Communists’ path, the spirit of Social Democracy did not 
disappear with its organisation. The application of Soviet 
methods to Hungary has been unsuccessful, for in Hungary 
the Social-Democratic Party and the trade unions were mass 
organisations with half a century’s tradition of struggle against 
oppression. This explains why more than two years after 
the fusion the Communist Party can accuse the trade unions 
in the following words: 

“The Communists at the upper level of trade union 
organisation, because their contacts with the Party and 
the rank and file were growing weaker, accepted the old 
opportunist traditions of Social Democracy instead of 
indoctrinating the trade unions with a new revolutionary 
spirit.” 

This is clear evidence that the moral force of Social Demo- 
cracy is conquering the Communists themselves besides re- 
taining its influence among its traditional supporters. 

On June 17, 1950, Rakosi opened a new campaign for the 
annihilation of Social Democrats, saying: “These traitors must 
be dealt with as they deserve.” Hundreds of workers were 
persecuted in the factories, and most of the Social-Democratic 
leaders still in Hungary, though they were now living in com- 
plete retirement, were arrested in secret. Among them were 
Anna Kethly, the former Vice-President of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, Francis Szeder, former Secretary-General of s 
the Social-Democratic Party, Augustus Valentiny and Francis 
Takacs, former Ministers, Peter Bechtler, former Mayor of 
Budapest, Oedoen Kishazi, former President of the Trade 
Union Council, Nicholas Kertesz, former Member cf Parlia- 
ment and a leading personality in the trade union movement. Ps 
More than a thousand Social Democrats were arrested, yet 
the Government has published nothing of these arrests by the 
time of writing (December 1950). Though the Western press 
published detailed reports of the arrests, the Hungarian 
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authorities refused to comment, and when the British Labour 
Party published protests the Communist Press in Hungary 
reacted by saying that the spies of Western imperialism had 
been rendered harmless. 

As already recorded, most of the Social-Democratic 

° quislings were included in this new wave of arrests. In his 

speech delivered on October 27, 1950, Rakosi gave a general 
explanation along the following lines: after a general state- 
ment of the Communist attitude towards Social Democracy 
as the agent of capitalism inside the workers’ movement, 
Rakosi dropped veiled hints about the unmasking of espionage 
organisations and about confessions. He said that the Social 
Democrats in Hungary had acted on the instructions of the 
British Labour Party—the Centre in rejecting fusion and the 
Left in betraying the new United Workers’ Party. According 
to this theory the Left-wing pretended to support fusion only 
so far as to form a fifth column within the Communist Party 
while the expelled Centre organised sabotage or went into 
exile on instructions. 

The fact is, of course, that the Left-wing did not act on 
British but on Russian instructions. In February 1948 
Marosan was following the daily instructions of Pushkin, the 
Russian Ambassador in Budapest, while Szakasits was in 
Moscow. Szakasits was told by Stalin that Hungary needed 
a strong Social-Democratic Party. Elated by the Great Man’s 
encouragement, he delivered a speech on his return declaring: 
“I became convinced in Moscow that our Party is not lost but 
has a future.” Pushkin then informed Szakasits that Stalin’s 
words should be interpreted only as the natural courtesy of 
a host, and that the declaration was not valid in Hungary. 
Szakasits therefore recanted in an article entitled: “Towards 

Socialism”, in Nepszava on February 29. The Social-Demo- 
cratic Party had no future, he said, and immediate fusion with 
e the Communist Party was required. 

The fact is that if the Social Democrats inside the United 
Workers’ Party were a fifth column they were sent there by 
the Russians, not the British. Rakosi has now admitted him- 
self that the fusion of the workers’ parties was a farce chosen 
to justify a dictatorship imposed on the Hungarian people 
by himself with the aid of Russian tanks. The régime he | 
| calls a dictatorship of the proletariat is in fact directed against 

the proletariat. Its brutality towards the workers shows that 
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the Hungarian working class resists Rakosi’s rule. The per- 
secution of Social Democracy only strengthens this resistance. 
For the past eighty years Social Democracy has led the 
Hungarian working class from its earliest beginnings. Social 
Democracy provided the Hungarian working class with a 
political weapon, and through the trade unions achieved great 
advances in its economic and social position. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
By VACLAV MAJER 


(Vaclav Majer is forty-seven years old. He was born in 
a small mining village in Bohemia and worked in the pit 
at the age of 15. The war found him a trade union 
secretary. He spent a year in the underground move- 
ment against the Nazis, then escaped to France, where he 
joined the Czechoslovak Army abroad. Benes included 
him in the wartime Czech Government as Minister of 
Economic Reconstruction. From 1945 until the Com- 
munist putsch in February 1948 he was Minister of Food 
in Czechoslovakia. He escaped to England again in 
July 1948. He is now Chairman of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia.) 


BEFORE THE WAR 

YWNHE Czechoslovak Social-Democratic Party was founded 

in 1878 in Brevnov, near Prague. The Congress was held 

in secret and many of those who took part were after- 
wards victimised and imprisoned. Socialist ideas had then 
been spreading among the Czechoslovak workers for some 
time, but every attempt to create a political organisation for 
expressing them met with great difficulties. Czechoslovakia 
was at that time part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Its 
workers had a miserable existence as slaves without political 
rights. In Bohemia national oppression added its share of 
suffering to the social and economic exploitation which ruled 
throughout the country. Thus from its birt, the Party had 
to fight hard for national freedom as weM® as for social 
progress. 

The new State of Czechoslovakia entered history in 1918 
through the combined efforts of Czechs and Slovaks at home 
and the military prowess of Czech Legions on the principal 
fronts abroad. The Social-Democratic Party gave the new 
State its wholehearted support and can thus be considered as 
one of its founders. 

The Social-Democratic Party can claim great credit for the 
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fact that despite all difficulties a democratic State was built 
up quickly on sound economic foundations without any major 
upheavals. Indeed its social legislation was at that time 
rightly considered to be the best and most extensive in the 
whole of Europe. 

Unfortunately the success of the Social-Democratic Party 
and the achievement of Socialism by democratic means were 
frustrated by the intervention of Communist agents directed 
from Moscow. The victorious Bolsheviks at first tried to 
capture the Czech Party from within. 

When they found that the Social-Democratic Party could 
not be forced to toe their line, the Comintern in February 
1921 ordered its agents in Czechoslovakia to see that the 
Left-wing of the Social-Democratic Party broke away to form 
a Communist Party. 

The split greatly weakened the Social-Democratic Party in 
Czechoslovakia but did not destroy it. Gradually the Party 
began to regain the confidence of the working people and won 
a remarkable series of victories until the German Nazis 
abolished the Czechoslovak Republic. It is largely owing to 
the Social-Democratic Party that the social legislation of the 
Republic was ‘so progressive and that Czechoslovakia 
remained an island of democracy in a sea of fascist, feudal, or 
military dictatorships. 

In September 1938 the Munich agreement knocked the 
weapons out of Czechoslovakia’s hands. There followed the 
weary years of Nazi occupation—years of humiliation and 
suffering. But even throughout that tragic period the Czech 
Social-Democratic Party remained faithful to its mission. Its 
members stood in the front rank of the fight for national 
liberation both at home and abroad. 


al HE NAZI OCCUPATION 

In the time b€tween Munich and the end of the Nazi occu- 
pation in 1945 members of the Czechoslovak Social-Demo- 
cratic Party endured untold suffering and persecution. All 
leading officers of the Party who failed to escape abroad— 
former Ministers and Members of Parliament, officials of the 
trade unions, co-operatives and sokol organisations—were 
gradually rounded up, and with them thousands of members 
of the rank and file. Some of them were murdered at the outset. 
Many others died in Nazi prisons and concentration camps 
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through torture and ill-treatment. The persecution was not 
limited to Bohemia and Moravia. In Slovakia the Fascist 
Government under Hlinka began to stamp out the Socialist 
Movement even before March 15, 1939, when the Germans 
entered Prague. 

Despite this persecution, Social-Democratic resistance 
groups were an active element in the resistance movement 
against the occupation. They formed strong sabotage units 
in the factories, in the villages and on lines of communica- 
tion. Social Democrats operated with nearly all the principal 
underground groups in the country. They worked closely 
with the military command and took part in many partisan 
forays. 

Many Social Democrats were betrayed to the Gestapo by 
the Communists. After the end of the Nazi occupation cap- 
tured files revealed that the Gestapo had been able to find 
many spies and informers among the rank and file of the 
Communist Party. Since the Ministry of the Interior was in 
Communist hands after the war much of the documentary 
proof of such Communist treachery was hushed up or des- 
troyed. One case, however, that of a Communist M.P., 
Prochazka, became something of a cause célébre. 

When at first the Nazi armies enterd Czechoslovakia 
Prochazka escaped to Moscow. He later returned in secret 
and worked mainly in the Kladno and Plzen area. Since he 
carried credentials from Moscow he easily gained the confi- 
dence of the underground movement. He betrayed great 
numbers of people, many of whom were executed or tortured 
to death. After the war the Communists tried to suppress 
this case, but the immense excitement of the working people 
of the Kladno region forced them to hand Prochazka over 
to the courts. 

We now know how it was possible for the Communists to 
show such treachery. Immediately after Munich the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia started a great campaign 
against capitulation to the Nazis and called on the people to 
fight the German occupation. But when Hitler and Stalin 
signed the notorious German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact in 
August 1939, Moscow sent the Communist underground 
movement completely different instructions, saying that Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union were indissolubly linked by a 
pact of friendship and alliance and that no Communist could 
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support the imperialistic war against Germany. At that time 
the Communist underground movement in Bohemia and 
Moravia was led by the so-called “Big Eight”, all men selected 
by Moscow. Only three members of this secret junta refused 
to accept the new directive. Immediately afterwards these 
three were arrested by the Gestapo. They have never been 
seen since. One of them, however, just before his arrest, 
managed to warn some of his colleagues in the Social- 
Democratic Movement. 

The new Moscow directive led to an agreement between 
the Communists and the Gestapo, by which the Communists 
pretended to continue their fight against the Nazis, but in 
reality collaborated with the Gestapo in many cases as stool- 
pigeons and informers. Once known to the Nazis in this 
capacity, they were forced to carry on their infamous role 
even after Hitler had attacked the Soviet Union and a com- 
pletely contrary directive had arrived from Moscow. This 
is one of the most depressing and tragic chapters of the 
resistance movement. 

The Nazis began their campaign to exterminate the Social 
Democrats immediately after Hitler marched into Prague. 
They were particularly incensed against the Social-Democratic 
Party because it had helped Social-Democratic refugees from 
Germany and Austria between 1933 and 1938. In April 
1939 the Gestapo searched the Party headquarters for 
correspondence covering the years 1933 and 1934 in the’ hope 
of finding information about the underground activities of 
the German Social-Democratic Party against the Nazi régime. 
The Gestapo knew that German Socialist resistance to Hitler 
had been organised from Czechoslovakia with help from the 
Czech Party. Fortunately all such material had been either 
destroyed or safely hidden away before the Gestapo arrived. 

The first mass arrests of Social Democrats took place on 
April 23, 1939. Among the victims were the former mayor 
of Plzen, Ludek Pik, an M.P. called Miihler and a Senator 
called Esner. In the trial which followed, Pik was charged, 
among other things, with having taken part in plans to 
assassinate Mussolini in 1926, with having had sescret 
conversations with King Alexander of Yugoslavia during that 
monarch’s visit to Plzen, and finally with having organised 
the sabotage of arms production at the Skoda works. 

On April 15, 1939, the Gestapo arrested at Kolin Dr. 
Frantisek Soukup, President of the Senate and one of the 
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most popular leaders of the Social-Democratic Party, a well- 
known figure in international Socialist circles. While in 
prison, Dr. Soukup was so brutally treated that he died in 
November 1940. 

On September 1, 1939, the day Germany attacked Poland, 
the Gestapo arrested many other Social Democrats, among 
them the Chairman of the Party, Antonin Hampl, a leading 
trade unionist well known in the international trade union 
movement as a member of the Executive of the International 
Metal Workers’ Union. Under his leadership the Social- 
Democratic Party organisation steadily gained in power and 
became a decisive influence in Czechoslovak politics. After 
a short time in prison Hampl was released, only to be re- 
arrested and tried for high treason in Berlin. He later died 
there in Moabit prison. 

The loss of men like Hampl was a catastrophe, both for the 
Party and for Czechoslovakia. If they had survived to see 
the liberation of their country it would have been impossible 
for an arch-collaborator like Fierlinger to seize the chairman- 
ship of the Social-Democratic Party in 1945 with Communist 
help. Hampl was a sincere Social Democrat, an intransigent 
opponent of Nazism and Fascism and also of Communism. 

The Social-Democratic Youth Movement suffered a tragic 
fate in January 1940 after building up an underground organ- 
isation which covered almost the whole country. Nearly all 
its leaders were arrested and sentenced to prison in Berlin. 


THE SHADOW. FALLS 

To build up the organisation of the Czech Social-Demo- 
cratic Party was no iess difficult in 1945 than it had been in 
1878. Only ruins remained of the powerful Social-Democratic 
movement which existed before the war. The real leaders 
of the Party, like Hampl, Soukup and Ales, with the main 
figures in the trade union and co-operative movement, and 
countless officials of the regional, district and local organisa- 
tions, had perished in Nazi prisons. Among the broad masses 
of the people there was general confusion. The idea of 
socialist unity was very popular, and was at first accepted un- 
critically as a natural consequence of the new life in the 
liberated Republic. The Communists and their sympathisers 
in the trade union and co-operative movement began to 
exploit this idea of socialist unity for their own ends. 

They organised a general campaign against Social Demo- 
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cracy to the effect that there was no point in building up a 
Social-Democratic Party organisation again, since sooner or 
later it was bound to merge with the Communist Party. Some 
of the Right-wing parties supported this Communist campaign 
for various reasons. The Communists pointed particularly to 
the fact that in Slovakia the Social-Democratic Party had 
already carried out fusion with the Communist Party during 
the rising of 1944. In fact this merger had been imposed by 
force. In Slovakia, too, Social Democracy was coming to life 
again. 

The biggest handicap of the Social) Democrats in countering 
this campaign was the fact that the Prime Minister of the 
new Government was Zdenek Fierlinger, former Czech Am- 
bassador in Moscow, who described himself as a Left-wing 
Social Democrat. It soon became clear from Fierlinger’s 
public statements that he was a pliable tool of the Com- 
munists and of Zorin, then the Soviet Ambassador in Prague. 
Though Fierlinger was formally head of the Government, its 
policy was decisively influenced by Clement Gottwald, the 
leader of the Communist Party. 

There were many reasons for this. The Government had 
been agreed on in Moscow even before liberation, and its 
composition was formally announced at Kosice in April 1945. 
During the negotiations in Moscow the Communists had 
managed with Russian help to secure all the key posts, 
particularly of the Ministries of Interior—with control of the 
police—of information—with its vast propaganda resources— 
of Agriculture, and of Education. The Minister of National 
Defence, General Svoboda, though officially non-party, was 
in fact always responsive to Communist suggestions, and Jan 
Masaryk, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was closely super- 
vised by his Under-Secretary, the Communist Clementis. 

In the first few days after liberation by the Red Army the 
Communists also seized key positions in most of the im- 
portant national organisations like the trade unions, co- 
operative societies and the Sokol movement. Local adminis- 
tration was entirely in the hands of national committees and 
factories were largely run by works committees—all these 
committees were at first controlled entirely by the Com- 
munists or their sympathisers. 

The Social-Democratic Party, on the other hand, had only 
two seats in the Government—the Ministries of Industry and 
Food. Neither of these carried political power. But of course 
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the fact that a member of the Party was Prime Minister gave 
the Social Democrats great political responsibility. The final 
disaster was the fact that during the confusion immediately 
following liberation Prime Minister Fierlinger seized for him- 
self the position of Chairman of the Party. 

Many Social Democrats distrusted Fierlinger from the start. 
It was later discovered that he had been working for fusion 
with the Communists ever since 1942 when he became Czech 
Ambassador in Moscow. This became clear only after the 
putsch of February 1948 when Fierlinger wrote his memoirs 
under the title Jn the Service of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
This book was published in 1949 by the Communist publish- 
ing house in Prague. On pages 124 and 125 he writes: 


“Tn the discussions we had at Kuibyshev in the winter 


of 1942-43, light was thrown on the common action of 


the Left parties, particularly with regard to preparations 


for our country after the war. Both sides agreed that 
since the Communists and the Left-wing of the Social- 


Democratic Party could in the new circumstances count 
on having identical economic and social programmes, the 
present common action of both sides was not merely a 
temporary expedient. It must lead to its logical con- 
clusion—a partnership both of tactics and principle, and 
finally to the fusion of the two Parties.” 


However, it was not long before the Social-Democratic rank 
and file began to show its opposition to Fierlinger’s servility 
towards the Communists. By working with the Communists, 
the Social-Democratic Party had done very badly in the elec- 
tions of 1946. The ordinary members and officials began to 
realise where their political pact with the Communists was 
leading them, and they began to demand an independent 
democratic policy. This healthy development reached its 
climax when Fierlinger made a new unity pact with the 
Communists in September 1947 without consulting the Party 
Executive. This new pact severely restricted the Social- 
Democratic Party’s independence of action and policy. For 
this reason I myself publicly protested against it-by tendering 
my resignation as Minister of Food. I had already crossed 
swords with Fierlinger over the Marshall Plan. In July 1947 
when Russia forced the Czechoslovak Government to with- 
draw its agreement to join the Marshall Plan, I was in Paris 
attending the World Grain Conference. As soon as I 
heard of the Government’s decision I protested sharply by 
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telegram. Fierlinger unsuccessfully attempted to make me 
withdraw my telegram when I returned to Prague. 

Fierlinger’s unity pact with the Communists was the last 
straw. Spontaneous opposition to the pact grew powerful 
throughout the country until at the Brno Congress in Novem- 
ber 1947, Fierlinger was removed from his position as Party 
Chairman. 

The Brno Congress was held at the decisive moment of a 
dangerous political crisis in the country as a whole. Thus the 
significance of its decisions extended far beyond their purely 
Party context. The Congress was carefully watched by 
public opinion throughout Czechoslovakia and also abroad. 
The Social-Democratic Party held a key position for the 
country’s future. The Czech people knew that a powerful 
section of the Party opposed the Chairman’s policy of servility 
to the Communists. They expected the Congress to decide 
not only on Fierlinger’s personal position but also on ats 
future policy as a whole. The Congress lived up to these 
expectations. The pro-Communist wing of the Party was 
heavily defeated. Proposals for fusion with the Communists 
were decisively rejected. All the Congress resolutions 
favoured an independent, socialist and wholly democratic 
policy. 

Fierlinger himself was replaced as Chairman of the Party by 
Bohumil Lausmann. This in itself was a thunderbolt to the 
Communists. The Congress formally re-created the Party 
organisation in Slovakia. This was not only a great setback 
to the Communists locally, since in 1944 they had liquidated 
the Slovak Social-Democratic Party by fusion; it also made 
the Social-Democratic Party the first national party—a cen- 
tralised organisation with branches in every part of the coun- 
try. None of the other political parties in Bohemia and Mora- 
via had their own organisations in Slovakia. The pro-Com- 
munist wing of the Party had only a small minority on the new 
Executive. Most impressive of all was the atmosphere of 
the Congréss and the tone of the speeches. The delegates 
responded with overwhelming applause every time a speaker 
referred to the need for democracy and independence. 

The effect of the Brno Congress on feeling in the country 
was remarkable. This clear proof of the Social-Democratic 
Party’s determination to fight for independence and national 
freedom forced the Communists to revise all their plans and 
gave new confidence to the other parties. Unfortunately it 
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may also have been a decisive factor in hastening the Com- 
munists’ seizure of power. After Brno the Communists knew 
they would lose heavily in the General Elections which were 
planned for the following May. 

When the Communists launched their final assault on 
Czech democracy in February 1948 the Social-Democratic 
Party proved the strongest obstacle to their designs. They 
had to use police, militiamen and armed Communist thugs 
to break down Social-Democratic resistance. Even so their 
success was by no means a walk-over. 

On Tuesday, February 24, 1948, just as the Party Execu- 
tive was about to begin a crucial session, hordes of armed 
Communists broke into the Party Headquarters with police 
assistance. Bitter fighting went on for some hours, and the 
Communists were finally thrown out of the premises. It was 
only late at night the same day that the Communists succeeded 
in capturing the Party Headquarters after further police re- 
inforcements had arrived and a fleet of lorries had brought 
more units of Communist militiamen and thugs to the scene. 
Similar methods were used to capture the editorial offices of 
Pravo Lidu, the Party’s principal daily newspaper. 

The Communist police and militiamen installed Fierlinger 
and his clique once more in contro] of the Party Executive, 
thus enabling him to fulfil the mission he had undertaken in 
Moscow—to liquidate the Czech Social-Democratic Party. 

On Communist orders Fierlinger called together on April 
17, 1948, a number of carefully selected Party officials who 
obediently voted for fusion with the Communists. He did 
not, of course, dare to convene a genuine Party Congress. 
So the liquidation of the Czech Social-Democratic Party was 
formally achieved. 


THE MEANING OF THE PUTSCH 

For a few weeks after their putsch the Communist Party 
tried to prove that they had been compelled to use violence 
in order to prevent the reactionary Right-wing parties from 
seizing power themselves by force, with support from the 
Social Democrats and the Western imperialists. A year later 
Communist propaganda took another line—that the events 
of February 1948 were deliberately planned by the Commun- 
ist Party as a means of carrying out a social revolution. 

Both these explanations are completely false. The fact is 
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that long before February 1948 Czechoslovakia had under- 
gone a social and economic revolution with the consent of 
the majority of its people. Most of Czech industry and bank- 
ing had been nationalised so that the national economy could 
be controlled and planned for the benefit of the people as a 
whole. Hard work by the farmers and lavish assistance from 
U.N.R.R.A. guaranteed a continuous flow of foodstuffs with- 
in a few months of liberation. The standard of living of the 
people had been rising steadily. Social legislation was being 
continually improved. All this progress owed much to the 
initiative or active support of the Social-Democratic Party 
and was usually fully supported by the other non-Communist 
parties. 

The issue in February 1948 was not, therefore, as the Com- 
munists claimed, between capitalist reaction and Socialism, 
but between progressive democracy and Communist dictator- 
ship. After February 1948 the majority of the Czech 
workers found their standard of living steadily declining, 
since the country’s economy was now totally subjected to 
the needs of the Soviet Union. Indeed the Communist putsch 
in Czechoslovakia was carried out not in the interests of the 
working people but to integrate Czechoslovakia totally into 
the satellite bloc. 

February 1951 will see the third anniversary of the Com- 
munist putsch. In those three years Czechoslovakia has been 
ruined beyond recognition. Thousands of honest Socialists 
are in prisons and labour camps. Others have saved their 
life and liberty only by going into exile abroad. Many Com- 
munists of long standing have suffered no less. As one 
purge follows another, many leading Communists have ex- 
changed overnight their comfortable chairs in Government 
offices for hard benches in prison, have mysteriously “died” 
or disappeared to Siberia. In fact the purges inside the 
Communist Party itself have been more frequent and vigorous 
in Czechoslovakia than in any other country. Leading posts 
are being filled by men with no qualification except a long 
period of residence in Moscow. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 
Once they had secured power in February 1948 the Com- 
munists began to remodel the whole structure of Czecho- 
slovakia’s economy so as to integrate it in the Soviet system. 
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The strategic requirements of the Soviet Union always came 
first. The main target of the Five-Year Plan is to double 
heavy industry. This expansion in heavy industry is mainly 
at the expense of consumer goods. Important parts of the 
armaments industry are being moved from Western Bohemia 
far east to Slovakia, where the régime is simultaneously build- 
ing up a new armaments and chemical industry. Production 
of cement and other building material is stepped up to meet 
demands for housing the new heavy industries and military 
establishments. The transport system and food distribution 
are being adapted to military purposes. : 

_ New fiscal techniques have been developed to finance these 
big investment plans. There is a general tax on consumption 
which imposes a heavy burden on the average worker. The 
régime has also introduced a system of dual prices for food- 
stuffs and nearly all other consumer goods, which works in 
the most anti-social way. 

The basic rations of foodstuffs, textile goods and footwear 
cost very little. But they are totally imadequate in 
quantity. So every man and woman is compelled to buy more 
on a so-called “free market” which is run by the Government. 
Here prices are so exorbitantly high that goods can often be 
bought cheaper on the black market, which still exists. While 
the quantity of goods allotted to the basic ration is wholly 
insufficient, the free market always has a surplus of high- 
grade foodstuffs and luxury goods of every type, so that 
privileged individuals with a high income can buy anything 
they fancy. This glaring contrast between rich and poor has 
stirred up bitter feeling, particularly among the workers. 
Even the Government-controlled Press had to admit that after 
the introduction of the free market there was great unrest in 
the factories in and about Prague. 

The old socialist principle of fair shares has been totally 
abandoned in Communist Czechoslovakia. It received its 
death blow from the new and highly complex wages system. 
This new system has caused such resistance that the Govern- 
ment has had to introduce it gradually. Even so it has 
created open revolts in many workshops, particularly among 
skilled workers. 

The basis of the system is piece-work—with a continual 
lowering of basic wage-rates for the piece. The Soviet system 
of Stakhanovism, or “Socialist Competition”, gives excep- 
tional individuals complete freedom to exceed normal working 
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standards and to earn even three times as much as their com- 
rades. These exceptional performances are then taken as the 
model which the other workers are driven by every means to 
equal. This sort of exploitation surpasses even the worst 
abuses of capitalist systems and has forced the workers into 
passive resistance by going slow. Their solidarity is still 
so strong that the number of Stakhanovites remains small, 
although they are idolised by the Communist press, earn im- 
mense wages, and enjoy all kinds of special privileges. 

Czechoslovakia has always been famous for its extensive 
system of social insurance. The Social-Democratic Party was 
largely responsible for the introduction of insurance for sick- 
ness and old age as far back as 1924. After 1945 the scale 
of benefits was increased. Since 1948, however, the whole 
of the social insurance system has been perverted into an in- 
strument of Communist influence. Self-employed persons 
are now unable to benefit from the insurance legislation un- 
less they join co-operative societies. The scheme is adminis- 
tered entirely by Communists as a means of pressure and 
blackmail. Persons receiving sickness benefit are visited by 
Communist agents who may, irrespective of the doctor’s 
orders, force them to return to work. 

Working conditions have steadily deteriorated under the 
the Communist régime. In 1945 a five-day working week 
was introduced in most Czech factories. After the putsch, 
however, a six-day working week was enforced. Moreover, 
workers often have to give up their one day of rest to labour 
in “volunteer” brigades for “honorary” shifts. The qualify- 
ing period for holidays has been extended from six to eleven 
months. Before February 1948 all heavy workers were given 
an extra week’s holiday. This additional week has been 
abolished for all except underground workers in the pits. 
Women are forced to do even the heaviest manual labour, 
and according to the latest statistics form 31.2 per cent of 
the working population. They do not, however, receive equal 
pay. Direction of labour is general. 

The trade unions have lost all their basic rights and act 
simply as a machine for enforcing the Government’s economic 
programme. Trade union officers are no longer elected freely, 
but on single lists compiled by the local Communist Party 
branch. Moreover, the workers have not even the choice 
between voting “yes” and “no”. They may either vote “yes” 
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or abstain. Strikes are not only illegal but considered as a 
crime against the People’s Democratic State. Thus any at- 
tempt to down tools is suppressed with the utmost severity 
by the Communist factory militia and those responsible are 
charged with treason. In 1949 half of all persons charged 
with offences against the State were ordinary workers. The 
Nationalisation Acts of 1945 gave the workers one-third of 
the seats on the boards of nationalised enterprises. This pro- 
vision has now been abolished. The Communist Director 
of the board now holds supreme power. 

This general attack on working-class rights reaches its 
climax in the system of forced labour. By Act No. 243 of 
October 25, 1948, a three-member Commission can condemn 
anyone to a forced labour camp on a mere accusation that 
he shows “a hostile attitude towards the People’s Democratic 
Republic”. Forced Jabour camps have now been set up all 
over the country. They contain tens of thousands of workers, 
peasants, clerks and members of every section of the popula- 
tion. In its official gazette on August 11, 1950, the Ministry 
of National Security—Czechoslovakia’s Communist Gestapo 
—published Edict No. 492 which lays down that punishment 
by forced labour is applied in all cases where, from the manner 
in which the offence was committed, it was clear that the 
perpetrator showed or meant to show a hostile attitude towards 
the People’s Democratic régime of the Republic. This Edict 
also describes how the inmates of the camps are to receive 
moral and political education. Prisoners who have escaped 
from the Jabour camps have told terrible stories of what this 
moral and political education means in practice. The ill- 
treatment and brutality are reminiscent of the Nazi concen- 
tration camps. Working conditions are extremely hard, food 
is insufficient, housing insanitary and medical care almost 
non-existent. It is not surprising that a high proportion of 
inmates of these penal settlements have died. 


THE PERSECUTIONS 
In February 1948 the Czech citizen lost the protection of 
the law and was left at the mercy of the Communist state 
machine. The judicial system is no longer independent of the 
Government. Thus the courts are an instrument of Com- 
munist policy. More than 30,000 “lay judges” have 
been given a few months’ training and appointed to positions 
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on the bench, where they are supposed to check the decisions 
of professional judges. 

Czechoslovakia, like the other satellite countries and the 
Soviet Union itself, has seen an uninterrupted series of trials 
in which patriots and democrats receive heavy prison 
sentences or even the death penalty. Most of these trials are 
held behind closed doors and the accused have no chance of 
proper defence. From time to’ time, however, Czecho- 
slovakia stages public political trials on the Soviet model. In 
every way these trials resemble the witch trials of the Middle 
Ages, for the accused publicly confess to crimes which they 
could not possibly have committed. The proceedings are 
Staged so as to serve Communist propaganda purposes. The 
Communist Party orders delegations of factory and farm 
workers to attend, and the court receives stacks of resolutions 
and telegrams, all demanding “the heaviest punishment for 
the traitors and agents of Western imperialism”. 

One such public trial was held in June 1950. Of thirteen 
Czech patriots, four, including a woman, were sentenced to 
death and duly executed, five were imprisoned for life, and the 
rest for from fifteen to twenty-eight years. Among the last 
were two leading members of the Czechoslovak Social- 
Democratic Party, Comrades Vojtech Dundr and Dr. Zdenek 
Peska. 

Vojtech Dundr is a metal worker who became General Secre- 
tary of the Metal Workers’ Union. From 1926 onwards he 
was General Secretary of the Czech Social-Democratic Party 
and right-hand man of Antonin Hampl, then the Party 
chairman. His whole life was dedicated to his fellow workers 
and the Socialist movement. He was arrested during the 
Nazi occupation, and returned from a long period of im- 
prisonment with his health greatly impaired. In June 1950, 
at the age of seventy-one, he was sentenced to fifteen years’ 
hard labour. . 

Zdenek Peska was a Social Democrat M.P. and Professor 
of Constitutional Law. Before February 1948 he helped to 
draft the new constitution and aroused the hatred of the Com- 
munists by his resolute efforts to make the constitution truly 
democratic. After the putsch the Communists, of course, 
dictated a new constitution of their own. Peska was con- 
demned to spend the next twenty-five years of his life in 
prison. 

Like all the other accused, Comrades Dundr and Peska 
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were tried and condemned as traitors. Their treason lay in 
the fact that they did not support the Communist régime, 
that they contemplated the possibility of free elections in 
Czechoslovakia, that they looked forward to a united and 
democratic Europe, and that they believed Czechoslovakia 
would again recover her independence and her democratic 
principles. 


FAITH AND HOPE 

In spite of all the horrors and suffering, in spite of the 
mounting terror by which the Communist régime seeks to 
suppress even the slightest sign of unrest, the overwhelming 
majority of the Czech people retain their belief in a new, free 
and independent Republic. The hopes of the Czech people, 
like the hopes of the other nations whom the Communists 
have enslaved, are anchored in the Western Democracies. 
The Czech people are convinced that the Communist dictator- 
ships in Central and Eastern Europe cannot possibly prevail 
for ever. 

Such is the conviction of all honest Social Democrats, both 
in our own country and abroad. The Czech Social Democrats 
also firmly believe that in their struggle they can confidently 
rely on solidarity, understanding and help from the Socialist 
movement in the free parts of the world. The movement 
remains alive, even if its faithful supporters are being perse- 
cuted, imprisoned and done to death. It lives on in the souls 
and hearts of the people, for its roots are imperishable. 
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EPILOGUE 


BY DENIS HEALEY 


This story of hopes frustrated, idealism betrayed and free- 
dom in chains does not make pleasant reading. It carries 
obvious lessons for those who are tempted to take Communist 
professions at face value. 

But there are broader conclusions to be drawn. Eastern 
Europe since the war presents the picture of a social and 
economic revolution betrayed by political perversion. Noth- 
ing in it should lead us to regard the reactionary pre-war 
régimes in this region with less repugnance. The real tragedy 
uncovered by a study of the East European Socialist Parties 
is that there were powerful forces present which could have 
guided the necessary economic changes along democratic ways. 
One of the most seductive arguments of Communism rest on 
the false assumption that in any crisis Communism is the only 
alternative to Fascism. The post-war history of Eastern 
Europe disproves this utterly. Fascism and black reaction 
undoubtedly survived in many of the East European countries 
after the war. But even as late as 1947 normal respect 
for democratic principles would have made possible a steady 
development towards fuller freedom without any sacrifice of 
social gains. The interests of the Russian State as conceived 
by its Communist leaders ruled out this possibility. There is 
no evidence that the peoples of Eastern Europe now consider 
such economic changes as the new régimes have imposed to 
be any compensation for the destruction of their right to 
freedom. 

That is the other lesson of this story. In the West, persons 
with little knowledge or a guilty conscience will often say 
that the destruction of liberty in Eastern Europe is of no im- 
portance, that the peoples of those countries have never known 
liberty and would not want it if it was offered to them. There 
could be no greater illusion. The political history of Eastern 
Europe is a history of one long struggle for freedom—freedom 
against the foreign oppressor or freedom against the national 
exploiter. The peoples of Eastern Europe have as much right 
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to fight for freedom in the middle of the twentieth century 
as the people of Britain had to fight for freedom from the 
days of John Ball to Clement Attlee. 

It is in the deeply rooted human urge for liberty that there 
lies the best hope for the future of Eastern Europe. Socialist 
Parties which survived oppression under the Tsars, the Haps- 
burgs, Pilsudski, Horthy and the long procession of East 
European tyrants, will survive the more modern persecutions 
of Rokossovsky, Gottwald and Rakosi. This book describes 
only one more battle in a long campaign which has never 
seen capitulation. The curtain has fallen before. It will rise 
again. 
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